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HIS intermediate news number includes Numbers 11 and 

12 of Volume VIII and completes that volume and the 

fourth year of our publication. Several important changes, 

which we hope will add to the value and attractiveness of this 

journal, will shortly be inaugurated, particulars of which will 
appear in our regular edition for February. 


T a meeting of architects held on Saturday, January 22, 

at Louisville, steps were taken toward the organization 

of a state association of Kentucky architects. Invitations are 

being sent out to the architects of that city and state to attend 

a meeting at Louisville, on February 4, when a permanent 
organization will be effected. 


HE Bill for Regulating the Practice of Architecture was 

read for the first time in the Illinois Legislature, January 
28. This will be followed by the Sanitary Bill, which we 
print in this edition in full, as revised by the committee, hav- 
ing it incharge. These bills, while formulated and presented 
by architects, are more in the interest of the public than of 
the architectural profession, and should receive the full sup- 
port of every intelligent citizen and legislator. 


UILDERS of the United States are about to organize 

a national association, and a meeting for the purpose 
will be held in Chicago, March 29. The convention will be 
attended by about two hundred representatives from the 
builders’ and traders’ exchanges, a full report of the Boston 
conference, and the plan of organization as outlined there, 
being printed elsewhere. ‘The movement deserves the active 
codperation of all master builders and dealers in building 
materials. 


Intermediate number To cts. 


Illinois State Association of Architects. 


seme wet | 

HE regular monthly meeting, sali 8, was called to order at 

Cc 2:30 P.M., by S. A. Treat (the president not having arrived), who 
called upon the secretary for the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. 

The Secretary: If there is no objection, I would suggest that we omit 
the reading of the minutes, as they have already been published in THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, and as we have quite a large number of friends with 
us who will occupy the time with something more important. 

The reading was then dispensed with. 

Mr. Treat: The object of this meeting is the discussion of the sanitary 
bill. There has been a committee appointed, of which, I believe, Mr. 
Baumann is the chairman. 

Mr. Baumann then requested the secretary to read the bill section by 
section, which was done by W. W. Clay. Section 1 was read.* 

Mr. Baumann: I wish to inquire if any of the gentlemen present, 
whether members or guests, have anything to comment upon that. We 
had this under discussion with Mr. Genung, and I believe we agreed to 
put it in that form. 

Mr. Genung: I objected to it at the time. 

President Adler (who had taken the chair) : 
us with his views on the subject ? 

Mr. Genung: During the many conferences that this committee had 
with me regarding this bill, I believe that at each meeting I objected to 
striking out the provision which required that the architect be made the 
most responsible person. That was my first and last, and is still my objec- 
tion—the cutting out of the architect as being the most responsible per- 
son. The majority ruled differently, and, of course, I had to acquiesce. I 
still have the same objection I had from the beginning. 

The President: Having been a member of that committee, and having, 
perhaps, been more actively engaged in making this particular deviation 
from the wishes of Mr. Genung in the draft of ‘the bill, it would be well 
to state the reasons which have led us to adopt a form so different from 


* The sections of the bill were read by W. W. Clay, as printed in the report of the 
previous meeting in December Intermediate News num er, page 92. The bill as finally 
revised by the committee appointed for that purpose, and * whose charge it is to bring it 
before the State Legislature, is printed as a whole on page 118. 


Will Mr. Genung favor 
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that desired by the health department. It was the idea of your committee 
that the architect was in nowise the principal in any building undertaken ; 
the owner of the building is the principal. A building is erected for the 
owner, for his use; he is the one under whose final control all operations 
are carried on, and the architect is merely his agent. If the architect takes 
out the permit, there is nothing in the bill to prevent him from doing so; 
but he does so as the agent of the owner of the building. It happens fre- 
quently that buildings are erected without the intervention of the archi- 
tect, or from the plans of an architect not under his supervision. !t hap- 
pens also at times, that buildings are begun from the plans of one archi- 
tect and under the supervision of that architect, and that afterward they 
are placed under the care of another architect. Now, in all of these cases 
the primary responsibility rests with the owner of the building and not 
with the architect. If the owner of the building is the one who is com- 
pelled to take out this permit, no matter what changes are made, whether 
he has an architect or not, whether his architect superintends the erection of 
the building or not, no matter whether there is a change made in the person 
to whom that is intrusted, the responsibility always rests where it should, 
with the person for whose benefit the building is erected, with the person 
whose money is interested in the enterprise. It was proposed during the 
sessions of the committee, and I think I speak for the committee in saying 
that there was no objection to wording the bill in such a way that the 
architect might take out a permit that is worded in this way: “ It shall be 
the duty of the owner or other person or persons interested in the contem- 
plated erection or alteration of a building within the corporate limits,” etc., 
‘any person, or by their architects or other agents, to take out a permit.”’ 
I think there would be no objection to that; that would give the actual 
state of the case. The architect generally would take out that permit in 
any event, though the owner is the responsible person. Again, we have 
done away with one of the objections of the health department to this 
form of the bill. The health department takes it that if the owner were 
the person who must take out the permit, that if he were a non-resident, it 
would be difficult to find him, while the architect, being generally a resi- 
dent of Chicago, could be reached. This objection would hold if it were 
possible to begin the erection of a building without a permit, as is the case 
now. The health department now has a similar regulation; but the regu- 
lation is in such form that with the authority of the building department, a 
building can be erected to its completion without any notice whatever to 
the health department. So I can see clearly the difficulty the health 
department would have in fighting the owner of the building; the build- 
ing goes right on; the owner is in Europe, or in New York, or Massachu- 
setts; he cannot be found. ‘There is the permit under which the building 
is carried on. Under the form of the bill as it is here, a permit from the 
health department is as essential to the carrying on of the building as a 
permit from the building department. The building department is 
debarred from granting a permit until the permit of the health depart- 
ment has been granted. Under these circumstances the owner may be in 
Europe or Timbuctoo or anywhere else. It is as difficult for an owner in 
Timbuctoo to erect his building here without a permit as if he were here, 
and if the owner zs in Timbuctoo he will be very careful to have an archi- 
tect in Chicago to take out his permit if he wants to build; and I think the 
interests of the health department are as fully subserved as if the archi- 
tect were the person who was compelled to take out the permit. I think 
it would be an injustice to our profession if we were compelled to take 
out this permit and retain our responsibility for the building, when, from 
the very nature of things, we have but a very limited control over it after 
we have made our drawings. 

Mr. Clay: I see two points that might be well to mention, although I 
am not perfectly sure that they are necessary. In the first place, I think 
this mysterious ‘‘other person or persons’ should be authorized by the 
owner in some way to take his position, and consequently the approval of 
the health department should be given in writing in some way. ‘There is 
nothing that refers to either of these two points. This may be technical, 
but as [ understand it, this is a technical proceeding, this whole law. It 
seems to me those two points should be controlled: First, that the owner 
shall be the responsible party by having authorized him (the architect), 
and, consequently, that the health department shall assume the respon- 
sibility in granting the request. 

The President: It has been understood that this approval should be in 
writing. It might be possible by eliminating in the first line in the section 
the words relating to the mysterious other person or persons interested, and 
adding Jater: “ It shall be the duty of the owner or other duly authorized 
person interested in the contemplated erection,” if there is no objection on 
the part of the association. 

Mr. Ryan, Chairman of Committee of Master Plumbers’ Association: In 
reference to Section I, it is well known that the plumber is not responsible ; 
it is only the work of the architect, the plans and specifications of that part 
of the building where our work begins; and for us to be compelled under 
this law to submit or draft plans for a building, or any part of a building, 
either for the plumbing or other parts, I do not think it wise, and I hold 
with our association that we are not the proper persons either to draft or 
submit plans. 

Mr. Clay: I would move that the words *‘ duly authorized ”’ be inserted 
upon the second line between the words “other” and “ person,” and that 
the clause in parenthesis ‘‘ or the architect or plumber of said owner or 
person” be stricken out. 

The section was then read as amended and adopted. 

Section 2 was read. 

Mr. Clay: I move that all words after the word ‘obtained’? be 
stricken out of this clause. 

Mr. Baumann: I do not think it necessary to strike them out ; put them 
in and have things done in proper shape. 

Mi. Clay: How can this be done unless it is obtained in the manner 
provided ? What difference does it make? It would then read: ‘ No 
building permit shall be issued by any officer or building department in 
such city or village before the approval provided for in Section 1 of this 
act is obtained,” and that settles it. 


Mr. Stiles: I second the motion. Motion carried. 

Mr. Ryan: I am authorized by our association to submit this alteration : 
That @// permits shall be taken out by the owner or duly authorized agent: 

The President: Of course they are taken out by the owner or duly 
authorized agent; the question is, whom he authorizes as his agent. 

Mr. Ryan: That is in accordance with Section 1 ? 

The President: Yes, sir. There are certain permits, however, that 
cannot be reached by this ordinance. 

Section 3 was read. 

Mr. Ryan: In regard to Section 3, our association would recommend 
two inspections. It is well known to all architects that we first do what is 
termed the “roughing-in”’ in the early stage of the building, and afterward 
when the building is ready we finish the job. It is necessary, and J think 
very essential, that the building should be inspected after the roughing-in 
is done, for which we should have 48 hours, and then when the job is 
completed it should also again be inspected, from the fact that after the 
roughing-in is done the carpenters come along, the pipes are concealed 
and they cannot be inspected. 

The President: The intention of this is to cover the inspection after 
the roughing-in. Have you anything to propose with reference to this 
matter? 

Mr. Genung: I agree with Mr. Ryan that there should be at least two 
inspections, one before anything is concealed and the other afterward. 

Mr. Baumann: There is nothing to hinder the department from having 
two inspections, or even three or more; it only says that it shall be in- 
spected. 

Mr. Genung: It should be worded so as to specify that the work shall 
be inspected at some time before the work is done, as necessarily there is 
some blundering work. 

Mr. Baumann: I am of the opinion that the time will come—very 
soon I hope—when there will be no roughing-in, when everything will be 
done after the plastering is finished, so that everything must be seen. 

The President: Has anyone anything to propose with reference to 
the suggestion of Mr. Ryan and Mr. Genung? Doany of the members of 
the association favor the insertion in this proposed bill a provision that in 
addition to the inspection provided for in this section, which naturally 
would be after the roughing-in had been done, that there shall be another 
inspection after the work has been done? It does not state that it shall 
be the duty of the department to make the inspection, but under the bill the 
department can make another inspection, while there is nothing in to make 
it obligatory on their part to have two inspections, 

Mr. Baumann: Well, then, I do not see the necessity for providing 
anything more than the power to inspect at any time they choose, and they 
can divide it up as they like. 

Mr. Clay: I was about to suggest that that might be remedied in this 
way: ‘ The person executing the plumbing work, or causing its execution 
in any such building, other than mere repairs, shall, at such time as the 
work is in condition to be concealed, and before such conceaiment, notify 
the said officer of the department of health to the effect and substance,” 
etc. 

The President: It does not strike me as though that were necessary. 

Mr. Clay: It would cover the objection. 

The President: I beg your pardon, but what is claimed here by Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Genung, is that after this inspection that is here provided 
has been made and the work has been concealed and the entire job done, 
that there shall be an additional inspection; that this inspection which is 
here provided for, is an inspection that would naturally come in after the 
roughing-in. ‘Then after that the fixtures are put in and connected, and 
that after the completion of the work, and before the building is occupied, 
the department shall make another inspection. Is not that your idea, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Genung: The intent of the health department was this: To do 
away with a great deal of poor work, and it does not seem to answer this 
purpose. <A test of the work, in any form, is the object sought by the 
department. They not only want the plumber compelled to notify the 
health department, but also want it made obligatory in that act that the 
health department shall make this test at that time. That can be done 
better before the fixtures are put in than afterward. Then after the work 
is completed it wants a second and final test. It must have that many 
inspections. 

The President: It seems to me as though the ground taken by Mr. 
Genung and Mr. Ryan was sound. It is true that under Section 4 that 
work can be done in a building and the health department can overlook 
it. If it is made obligatory first upon the plumber, or parties interested, 
rather than to notify the health department after the building is completed 
and before it is occupied, that the work is complete, and then made 
obligatory upon the health department to make an inspection before the 
building can be occupied, I think it would be well ; it would be to the best 


interests of the community. While such inspection is permissible under - 


the present wording of the bill, it is not od//gatory, and I think it would 
be well if one of the members of the association were to submit an amend- 
ment to Section 4, by which a provision is made for a similar notice of 
readiness for inspection, and a similar inspection to that here provided for 
after the completion of the plumbing but before the occupation of the 
building. 

Mr. Baumann: I would simply have it submitted to the chair or 
another committee, and let them decide. 

Mr. Boyington: I would like to inquire of Mr. Genung, where he 
speaks of the test after the work is done, what kind of a test he proposes 
to put to the plumbing after the work is finished. 

Mr. Genung: I would have the test specified by this association in the 
act and let the act itself determine. 

*lhe President: I would say, Mr. Boyington, that that is specified else- 
where—the kind of test to which soil and wastepipes shall be subjected. 
You have the motion before you, gentlemen, that the committee that has 
had this bill in charge shall be authorized to make such addition to Section 
3 as will provide for an examination and test of the plumbing work after its 
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completion similar to that which is provided for when in a state of partial 
completion and before concealment. Does anyone wish to say anything 
further upon the subject ? 

Mr. D. H. Burnham: Is it intended that there shall be one inspection, 
and that that is all there shall be? 

The President: The bill now provides specifically for one inspection. 

Mr. Burnham: How would it be for a large building, where it is only 
desired to finish part of it? 

The President: The bill, as it now stands, provides specifically for one 
inspection, but as it is intended to be amended it provides specifically for 
two inspections, one before any of the work is concealed and another when 
the work is completed. 

Mr. Burnham: I speak of a case like this: I suppose we are finishing 
a building of several stories, covering a great deal of ground, would it not 
be possible to have some arrangement so that part of that could be finished 
atatime. For instance, if you are hurrying a building for a man, you 
conceal part of his plumbing very much earlier than the rest; otherwise it 
would delay his building and be not only an annoyance but a large loss in 
money to the owner not to have that part of the building finished, as he 
could not be ready to rough-in the other parts for several months. 

The President: The section reads ‘‘ [see Section 3]” therefore if the 
building is finished in sections, before any part of that work is concealed 
the department would have to be notified. 

Mr. Burnham: That appears to be satisfactory. 

The President: Those in favor of the passage of the amendment to 
Section 3 as stated by the chair will please signify it. Carried. 

Section 4 was read. 

Mr. Boyington: That provides for all floors or basements provided 
with a concrete floor? That would not, I suppose, prohibit wooden floors? 

The President: No, sir, but there must be concrete 3 inches thick, and 
you can put anything you like on top of that. But if the association 
desires it, an amendment might be made to this section to the effect that 
this is not intended to be construed into prohibiting the use of wooden 
floors on the top of concrete floors. If there is no objection to the section 
as read we will declare it adopted. Carried. 

Section 5 was read. 

Mr. Clay: How about this word “ hallways ”’ to be included with an 
equal proportion? It seems to me that sometimes in our extended hall- 
ways it would be a difficult matter to have the area of a light shaft quite as 
large as is proposed here. I do not know; it may be all right; but I only 
suggest the difficulty that might sometimes be met with in planning which 
I think it would be well to remember, that is to say, whether it is necessary 
to have these halls in a building so thoroughly ventilated. 

Mr. Baumann: The health department was anxious to have it so and 
we thought there was no objection. 

Mr. Boyington: It occurs to me that in planning a great many build- 
ings where the halls are spacious and make the area large enough to 
correspond with that requirement, that it would be difficult to do it; and 
at the same time it appears to me that halls are generally very well 
ventilated. 

Mr. Pierce: In looking over this act it seems to me that there is more 
or less ambiguity about it, and I would like to call your attention to some 
points: “A habitable room in any building;” should it not be every 
habitable room ? 

The President: That would be well. 

Mr. Pierce: And would it not be well to insert “hereafter erected or 
remodeled?” through that might not be as necessary. 

The President: It might be. 

Mr. Pierce: In the section I have before me it is worded “ not less 
than one-tenth of the area of the floor space of each room.” Is that a 
misprint, or should it be “ such” room ? 

The President: There may be a number of rooms opening into the 
same shaft. 

Mr. Pierce: An open space not less than one-tenth of the area of the 
floor space of such rooms ? 

Mr. Pierce: ‘* And shall have an area which for a three-story building 
shall equal not less than one-sixth part of the area of rooms and halls 
thereby to be aired and lighted.’ Does that mean the rooms on any one 
floor, or on all the floors? It would make a difference of nearly 300 per 
cent. ‘Then again, ‘‘such minimum size shall receive or have an increase,” 
etc. Such minimum size of what? Window or shaft ? 

The President: Of shaft. [ will say that it was not the intention of the 
committee that this, in the case of a three-story building, should be the 
size of one-sixth of the aggregate area of the rooms or halls for a one-story 
building. 

Mr. Pierce: To meet that I offer this as an amendment: A habitable 
room in any building hereafter to be erected or converted shall have one 
or more windows of dimension not less than one-tenth the area of the 
floor space, and an open space or light shaft shall be reserved or established 
for all such windows, and shall have an area which, for a building of three 
stories or less, not less than one-sixth, and the light shaft shall receive an 
increase of five per cent for every additional story of the building. 

Mr. Burnham: I suppose the gentleman means by “every habitable 
room,’’ every room intended for habitation? If he did not, a room might 
be very habitable and very dirty and still require that ventilation. 

Mr. Boyington: I am of the opinion still that the amount of light or 
window called for there will, in many instances, for a long hall, make 
your light shafts much larger than you anticipate. It would seem to me 
well to take the hall question out and apply it to the room. 

Mr. Clay: I feel so thoroughly of the opinion of Mr. Boyington in this 
matter that I shall make an amendment to this amendment, striking out 
the word “‘hall.”” Of course I believe that halls should be ventilated, but 
you are going to have a great difficulty (I speak from personal experience, 
and I know) to ventilate lengthy halls in this proportion. In the first 
place, it appears to me it is unnecessary to ventilate these halls to such an 
extent, and difficult. I therefore make the amendment. 

Mr. Pierce: I second the motion. 





Mr. Genung: Our past experience has been that in ventilating a hall, 
especially in tenement houses where the halls are used in common by 
many tenants, it is essential and almost necessary that the hall shall be 
both ventilated and lighted thoroughly. We do not feel that the biil pro- 
vides for any too much light or ventilation. Do not exclude it altogether; 
do not leave it as it is now in our ordinances. 

Mr. Clay: I think Mr. Genung is very right; it should not be over- 
looked. 

The President: It happens occasionally that there are no rooms 
lighted from the light shaft and that the hall has no light and no ventila- 
tion except what it gets from the well-holes of the stairs, and if there is no 
opening at the top story through the roof, then the hall is entirely devoid 
of ventilation; and I presume the point Mr. Genung seeks to cover on 
behalf of the health department is that some specific agreement be had, 
and that one-twelfth of the area of the halls be fixed for the minimum for 
light and ventilation. 

Mr. Boyington: Perhaps I overlooked the requirements of the archi- 
tect in this ventilation at the top of the building. There are some I 
presume. 

The President: That is provided for later on. 

Mr. Clay: I think hardly any difficulty arises when it is possible to 
ventilate a hallway at the top, but the difficulty is in these private hallways, 
as Mr. Genung expresses himself, in the case of flats. There is difficulty in 
ventilating them at all. Of course they should be ventilated; there is no 
doubt of it at all, but exactly the quantity you can give; perhaps his 
proportion is correct, though I would not like to say so without going into 
some calculation. The hall in an average flat is two or three times the 
area of almost any given room. 

Mr. Baumann: Suppose you have private rooms here and there, you 
cannot have a window, you cannot have a skylight; you simply have a 
transom. I want to ask whether that would not be sufficient ? 

Mr. Clay: It would not according to this. 

Mr. Genung: As Mr. Clay states, and we all know, with several 
tenants on one floor in a large flat building, they object to having any 
opening whatever in connection with their apartments. They do not 
care how many come into the other apartments, but they do not want it 
in theirs. Now, do not let the hallway be omitted altogether. 

Mr. Baumann: There are two kinds of hallways, one the general 
hallway, and then comes the little private hallways. I would like to know 
if this little private hallway could not be ventilated by transoms ? 

Mr. Genung: Hallways controlled by one person, or one tenant, need 
not be embodied in this bill; it is the common hallway, used by several 
persons, which persons object to having any opening from their hallway 
into their apartments. Now, let us provide a means to ventilate that 
hallway. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion to amend 
the substitute offered by Mr. Pierce by striking out the word “hallway,” 
and ‘‘halls’’ wherever they occur. 

Mr. Clay: I would like to withdraw that amendment now that I 
understand what Mr. Genung means, and say “public or general hall- 
ways,” instead of the word ‘¢ hall.” 

The President: The amendment having been withdrawn, the original 
motion of Mr. Pierce comes up. 

Mr. Clay: I move that the words, “and public or general hallways” 
be inserted between the words “and” and “thereby”’ in the amendment 
made by Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Boyington: It appears to me that there is more in this section 
than perhaps at a glance we would think of. We ought not to pass it over 
ina hurry. It seems to me that if there is such a thing as postponing it, 
and appointing a committee to figure it out, it should be done. I would 
make the motion that this be referred to a committee of three or five, as 
the chair may state, to report at another meeting. We evidently are not 
going to do it all at this meeting, and have the thing figured out for a 
three to a ten-story building, and refer it back to the old committee. 

The President: I will say that the committee has looked into that 
matter, and has done some figuring on the areas of these light shafts, and 
it has found that the area—I do not think it was carried as far as a ten- 
story building—for a six-story building say, was not excessive. We had 
in mind the increase in proportion to the area of the number of rooms, 
and the committee has really considered that point very carefully. I 
would call attention, Mr. Boyington, to the fact that we will have to hurry 
this matter, so as to bring it before the legislature at as early a date as 
possible. We ought to have a special meeting, and if Mr. Boyington 
would so word his motion as to fix a date for such special meeting at 
which the matter is to be considered it would be well. Do you wish to 
make your motion in that way, Mr. Boyington ? 

After some further discussion of the point, Mr. D. H. Burnham said : 

Mr. Burnham: I have not very much hopes of this bill passing in its 
voluminous form; I have not very much hopes of any bill passing, no 
matter how good, in so voluminous a form as this is. Legislators are 
growing more and more conservative it seems to me in regard to passing 
bills with which they are not acquainted. If there are questions about 
which there is some doubt, and which would involve very much alteration 
from the present methods, it seems to me these questions had better be 
settled by stripping the report entirely for the present of them. If this 
question is not thoroughly understood, if it cannot be agreed upon, and if 
it cannot be put in such reasonable shape as to convince everybody at 
once that it ought to pass, then it seems to me that for the present it would 
be a wiser course for the health office and for ourselves to let it drop 
entirely, rather than to have something which is complicated, and which 
has a great deal of opposition among men of practical knowledge. Now, 
there is a point in regard to this thing which has come into my mind 
which has led me to speak as I do, and it will impel me to make the 
motion which I refer to. I do not think a shaft opening at the top alone 
is a good ventilator. It is a good one as against no shaft at all, but it 
does not do the work entirely. It does not get rid of the carbonic gas 
which must lay in the pocket at the bottom. We will suppose, for 
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instance, that the windows are left open in the lower shaft, and also in the 
upper one during the day, and that the people in the lower part of the 
house have had their doors closed all day; we now suppose that the 
people in the lower part go into this room to sleep, and it follows to a 
certainty that there will be an undue accumulation in this room of carbc nic 
acid gas, so that the mere opening of the shaft-at the top, although it may 
help it some, won’t be all there is of it,so that at some time I have no 
doubt the health department will feel itself called upon to improve that 
section as they desire to have it. They would feel that we ought to have 
an absolute circulation of air through that shaft which would clear it out 
entirely. I do not think we are ready to take a radical stand upon this 
thing, because so many feel in doubt as to what they want to do. In 
view of these facts, I move that the clause in regard to air shafts be 
stricken out of this bill for the present. The motion was seconded. 

The President: Ithas been moved and seconded that the clause relat- 
ing to light shafts be stricken out from the proposed bill. I think it would 
be as well if the chair would speak with reference to this again, and state 
the sentiments of the committee, and a little history of the bill, beginning 
with reference to what has been said by Mr. Burnham as to the volum- 
inous character of the bill. I would inform the association on behalf of 
the committee, that when this bill was presented to us by the health 
department, it had about twice the number of words it has now. It has 
been the constant effort of the committee to cut down the bill. Next I 
will say with reference to light shafts that that is one of the vital points 
involved; that if we permit the persons who erect tenement houses or 
residences to endeavor to ventilate them, as they call it, by windows 
opening from one room to another, or from a “ boxy,” stuffy hall, that we 
will perpetuate a system that is subversive to every consideration of good 
construction or good planning. It may be that a shaft opening at the top 
is not the best means there is for ventilating a building, but it is a great 
deal better than no ventilation at all. Unless we make this part of the act 
there would be nothing, for instance, to prevent a person from taking a 
space the size of that covered by this building,—125 by 150, for instance— 
and divide the whole of that into rooms without any light or air except what 
is gained from the outside walls, and having an enormous area in the center 
of perhaps ten, fifteen or twenty rooms on each floor with no communication 
whatever with the outer air except by windows opening into another room. 
Now, that certainly is something we ought to prevent. We ought to 
compel a man who would undertake to divide a space of that size to 
provide at least some communication with the outer air; and that is what 
this is intended to do. I will give you an instance from my own expe- 
rience: About six months ago a client of mine for whom I had erected 
a building a few years ago, in which there were a number of lofts of 
about 50 by 100 feet, if I remember right, with light only from the ends, 
came to the conclusion that he could get a much larger revenue, if, instead 
of renting it for lofts, he would divide it into rooms and rent those rooms 
for lodging houses. I told him not to do so, as it would be necessary to 
provide a number of light shafts and that the number of rooms would be 
much smaller. But he insisted upon it that he would divide that into 
rooms without providing any light shafts, and there are now in that place 
—this work was executed without my assistance—-on one floor eight rooms 
and on another floor nine rooms that have no communication with the outer 
air. Now, an ordinance such as this, even if it does not provide the best 
means for ventilating that place, would at least have prevented him from 
having that lot of tight boxes and renting them to lodgers. I hope and 
trust that Mr. Burnham, whose good judgment we all know and admire, 
will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Burnham: We will suppose the bill is brought before the legis- 
lature. I have no doubt at all there are a great many men who will 
criticise that clause as they will no other. A legislator will come to him 
and inquire what he thinks of the bill. He will say the bill is worth 
nothing. He will do it on that clause; because he will foresee that it will 
confine him in very close quarters in his planning of cheaper buildings. I 
do not want to see the bill fail of passing ; I do want to see the bill pass ; 
but I want to see this body and the health department ask for the vital 
things at first, and if once the plant commences to grow I think we can 
graft on afterward all that will be necessary, Where there are items on 
which we are all agreed, let those remain in the bill and have them forced 
through, then we will soon have a framework on which we can load on 
everything that is necessary. I think the matter of plumbing and some 
other matters will be enough to put in this bill to carry it through. Now, 
you can see there is objection to this; the gentlemen here do not like it. 
Now, the question is, won’t that defeat it ? 

Mr. Genung: This bill is to take the place of a very short one passed 

in 1881, and I will admit we had a great deal of difficulty in getting that 
bill passed, because it was a revolution in lighting and ventilating. . 
But since then members of both houses of our legislature have come to us 
and said that this was so good that if we would frame another and a better 
one they would see that it went through. I do hope that the 
proposition to strike out that section in regard to lighting hallways, etc., 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. Clay: I move the motion be laid on the table. Carried. 

The President: We now come to the substitute for Section 5, offered 
by Mr. Pierce. Carried. 

Section 6 was read. 

Mr. Pierce: I wish to say in regard to that, first, the word “ per- 
manently”’ ventilated. It seems to me in many cases where skylights are 
used and permanent ventilation through a skylight of ,!<th part of the area, 
and be left open at all times, that that would be a serious matter in prac- 
tice. An opening of that kind would allow a large amount of heat to 
escape, and would, in many cases, be a nuisance. I would propose an 
amendment to strike out “permanently,” and also between the words 
“ building ” and ‘shall ” in the first line insert “room or rooms not other- 
wise adequately ventilated.” 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Boyington, at the sugyestion of the 
chair, made the following motion: 

Moved that Section 6 be re-referred to the committee, with instructions to so amend 


it as to confine the clause providing for the permanent opening of skylights to those cases 
where that is necessary, and where no ill effects will result to the occupants of the 
building. 

Carried. 

Section 7 was read. 

The President: It might be well with reference to this to re-refer it to 
the committee with instructions to so amend the wording of this section as 
to make such increase of the cubic contents of a room, of the available air 
in aroom, by extending the slanting sides and by fiaing a certain propor- 
tional size of the room, which must be at least eight feet high. 

Mr. Clay: There is one thing I would like to mention if this section is 
referred back to the committee, and it is this: I do not think that too much 
advantage should be given to structures that are already erected, and there 
is no reason why a prohibition should not be placed upon any room that is 
already erected, the floor of which is three feet below the grade, and 
whether it is erected or not it seems to me that clause should prevent such 
rooms from being occupied whether they exist or not, because we do not 
want people to have such a disadvantage. Carried. 

Section 8 was read. 

Mr. Genung: I wish to speak in reference to one section the health 
department took exception to,and thatis with reference to a dark hall, 
especially in a room containing a bathroom or water-closet. We feel that 
that does not provide such lighting, and I doubt if it does. 

Mr. Baumann: I would suggest that it would be even difficult on every 
occasion to make the bathroom as well ventilated as is here specified. 

The President: I would suggest this: Thatif the size of the window 
for lighting shall be of minimum size it would overcome the objection made 
by Mr. Genung. After some further discussion, Mr. Boyington moved 
that the section be referred back to the committee. Carried. 

Section 9 was passed without discussion. 

Section 10 was passed without discussion. 

Section 11 was read. 

The President: Is there any objection to this as it stands? There are 
representatives of the sewer department here, I believe. 

Mr. Launders: I would like to ask for information, are you going to 
construct every sewer so that you can get at it at any time? 

The President: There is nothing said in this section about that (read- 
ing section), it simply prevents every plumber from avoiding the testing 
system that is afterward specified. 

.Mr. Launders: I do not see any objections to any of that, Mr. 
President. I have always been in favor of testing the sewer. 

The President: Then I infer from this that Mr. Launders, as the 
representative of the Sewer Builders’ Association, concurs in Section II. 

Mr. Launders: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baumann: In any house where a sewer is laid it has got to be so 
that the inspector from the health department can come and see it all the 
time; it shall not be covered up; that will be stopped now. 

Mr. Launders: I would say that that is impossible ina great many 
places in Chicago, leaving the sewer uncovered. For instance, if there is 
quicksand and your sewer is probably laid three feet below this and you 
leave it for ten minutes, it is going to be covered over with water. Where 
there is a dry ditch you can leave it open, and I am in favor of it in that case. 

The President: I will say in reference to this matter that inasmuch 
as this bill provides in a future section a certain specific test to be made of 
the sewerage system, and as that test can be made whether sewers are 
covered with one or ten feet of water, this keeping the sewer open is not a 
necessity. It would be a convenience to the plumber or the sewer builder, 
but it is not a necessity so far as the inspection is concerned. 

Mr. Pierce: I do not rise to make any objection, but simply to inquire 
whether the matter was discussed as to the proportionate size of the air 
inlet to the sewer, or any specified size? A hole of % inch or ¥ inch 
would fill the present requirements. 

The President: The point is welltaken. It was not discussed. 

Mr. Wade: Could not an amendment be made to this bill to put man- 
holes around every trap ? 

Mr. Launders: I will say for the information of Mr. Wade, that in the 
bill, a copy of which I think Mr. Genung has, that it calls for a manhole 
around all traps; also the sewers to be laid in cement three inches, and 
covered; and all sewerage inside the building. 

Mr. Genung: I drafted a section for the association to take the place 
of this, and which included a manhole; I submitted it to the law depart- 
ment of our city and they said it would not stand a test in court, because 
that bill was for sanitary purposes and that alone, and inasmuch as the 
manhole was not a sanitary necessity, it would not stand. Therefore it 
was cut out. 

The President: Suppose it could be shown that it is a sanitary 
necessity ? 

Mr. Genung: I think that could not be shown. 5 

The President: If there is no objection to Section 11 we will declare 
it to be the sense of this meeting. Carried. 

Section 12 was read. 

Mr. Genung: I do not fully understand that section. Would an 
Akron clay tile pipe be admitted under that ? 

The President: We get to that later. This says that if those metal 
pipes are not, then they shall be, “‘ covered inside and out,” etc. 

After some discussion Section 12 was adopted without change. 

Section 13 was read. 

Mr. Genung: It seems to me that rules out the wrought-iron soil pipe. 

The President: It does. 

Mr. Ryan: It meets with the approval of the Plumbers’ Association. 

Mr. Wade: I maintain that when these gases from sewers are con- 
densed they are dangerous to that pipe; they will eat the pipe: and 
therefore I think that wrought-iron pipe used for that purpose is sufficient, 

Mr. Ryan: Mr. Wade has voiced our sentiment; there is no doubt 
wrought-iron pipe is desirable. 

Mr. Pierce: In Section 13, in addition to ruling out iron pipe, it rules 
out not only the time-honored lead pipe, but every other pipe that is not 
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either brass, porcelain or cast-iron. Now, while I am willing to concede 
that there are objections to lead pipe, wastepipes especially (and which, 
by the way, might be controlled), and while there may be objections to 
iron pipes on the ground of corrosion; that there are objections to cast-iron 
pipes even if coated inside and out, with their numerous lead joints, which 
from the very nature of the case are likely to be more or less imperfect. 
It seems to me that this is an extremely radical move. 

Mr. Wade maintained that lead pipes would not corrode; that the 
trouble was that they were not properly placed in position, and that if they 
were they would last for years, and that iren pipes would bear no 
comparison with lead pipes. 

Mr. Ryan said that lead soil pipes in buildings absolutely did corrode 
and break, and that while we must use short lateral branches of lead, he 
hoped that we would have iron pipes for the conducting of waste as much 
as possible. 

Mr. Genung: I would ask that the health department be given an 
opportunity to inform themselves thoroughly on this matter of sewerage 
pipes. I must confess I do not understand it. In the first place, this 
section speaks of a test of fifteen pounds to the square inch. How is that 
to be determined ? 

The President: By closing the lower end and filling with water ; or by 
closing all ends or openings and applying the air pump, just as the gas 
companies do. 

After a long discussion as to the best means of applying the test, and 
the amount of pressure needed, the section was adopted in its original 
form. 

On motion of Mr. Clay the president adjourned the meeting until 
Saturday, January 15, at 2 o’clock, for the purpose of continuing the 
discussion of the remaining sections of the bill, adding to the original 
committee of three Messrs. Clay and Pierce. 

President Adler called the adjourned meeting to order at 2.45 P.M. on 
the following Saturday. On account of the absence of Secretary Stiles, 
caused by illness, Mr. Patten was elected secretary pro tem., on motion of 
Mr. Clay, and the reading of minutes of the- previous meeting was dis- 
pensed with. 

The President: The business before the last meeting was the discus- 
sion of the proposed law for the regulation of the sanitary constructon of 
buildings. The greater part of it was gone over at that meeting, and it 
was then referred for further development to the original committee that 
had the matter in charge, supplemented by Mr. Clay and Mr. Pierce. 
That committee has acted upon the matter, and is prepared with its report, 
and if there is no objection, I will have the committee present the amended 
bill from the beginning, to instruct those members who were not at the 
last meeting, and enable them to present objections which they may see to 
the action of the last meeting or to the action of the committee. 

Mr. Clay then read the bill as amended, section by section. 

Section 1 was read, and the words “all other sanitary arrangements,” 
were inserted. 

Section 2 was passed without discussion. 

Section 3 was passed without discussion. 

Section 4 was passed without discussion. 

Section 5 was discussed and passed. 

Section 6 was discussed and amended, by Mr. Genung inserting, 
“except such room or rooms as are controlled by one family or person.”’ 

Section 7 was passed without discussion. 

Section 8 was discussed and passed. 

At this point the president rose and said : 

The President: Gentlemen, I must beg to be excused. I have been 
called to my office in a matter of some importance, and I would ask Mr, 
Treat to take the chair. I would like to propose to you, before going, a 
slight interruption in the course of procedure in this act. I will call your 
attention to the fact, that after we have adopted this bill which is before us, 
it will be merely this body which has done so, and this body does not 
make the laws for the State of Illinois. We must appoint a committee 
in whose charge this bill will be placed, and also the bill which has been 
proposed by the Western Association of Architects, and delegated to us, 
making it obligatory upon every architect who is practicing in this state to 
obtain a license upon certain conditions that are mentioned in the bill. It 
would be well, perhaps, to put both of these measures in which the Asso- 
ciation is interested in the care of the same committee. 

Mr. Patten, second vice-president of the Association, then took the 
chair, when the president continued : 

The President: I would move, therefore, that when this bill to Regu- 
late the Sanitary Construction of Buildings is determined upon, that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed, and I would take the liberty of naming the 
members: Messrs. Boyington, Burnham, Clay, Cleaveland and Holabird ; 
to be appointed to take charge of both bills in which this Association is 
interested, and that they do all in their power to secure the passage of 
these bills. 

Mr. Randolph: I second the motion. 

Mr. Treat: You hear the motion, gentiemen. Motion carried. 

Mr. Randolph: While the business is interrupted I would ask for the 
reading of the papers I sent up to the president’s desk. 

Mr. John W. Root: I would ask permission to read the papers offered 
by Mr. Randolph and referred to by him, and would offer a resolution in 
relation to it. 

Gentlemen,—The law under which the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home was 
established fixes the architect’s compensation in the following words: 

‘*Section 8, The said trustees are directed and required to cause to be prepared 
suitable plans and specifications by a competent architect, for which not more than one 
per cent shall be allowed, payable in installments as the work progresses.’” 

When I solicited the appointment of architect I was not aware of this provision, and 
after the work had been promised to me, I first learned of it from Mr. L. D, Cleveland. 

After learning of the organization of the Board of Trustees and also of the above 
provision of the law I went to visit Gen. Dustin at Sycamore and urge him to get the 
appointment made at once, if at all, in order that I might inspect kindred institutions 
with the trustees who were then going ona tour for that purpose. I urged as another 
reason that I could make the drawings, etc., cheaper and give the work more of my 


personal attention during mid-winter than later in the season. Gen. Dustin thought 
favorably of my idea and invited me to go to Quincy with him on the Saturday night 





following. I did so, but the trustees started for Leavenworth on Sunday night and did 
not make the appointment for several weeks after that time. 

I never made any formal application for the position, but in order that the trustees 
might have proper ground for making the appointment I sent several letters of endorse- 
ment from leading men which they doubtless placed on file: they finally made the 
appointment when in session at Quincy. I was in my office when notified by wire to 
come to Quincy and accept. I had told the trustees that no architect in good standing 
would accept the work with the compensation provided by law, unless some one who 
took interest enough in the institution was willing to do the work without pay ; neverthe- 
less when I opened the Quincy newspapers on the morning of my arrival I learned 
that eleven architects had made application and that several of them had been at the 
meeting and presented sketches. I have not the names of the applicants ; they may not 
have known of the provision in Section 8 of the law as quoted. 

When the board of trustees attempted to award the contracts in an improper and 
unfair manner I promptly resigned my position ; a change of their proceedings made it 
desirable that I should again assume the work, and I did so, although to quote from the 
newspapers, ‘ relations with the trustees have since been strained.” 

Notice of dismissal has been handed to me, dated January 1, 1887. I had preferred 
charges of mismanagement against the trustees sometime before that date. A torrent of 
abuse has been let loose at me, and is pretty good evidence that an investigation is feared, 
and that all will be done that is possible to break down the evidence. 

: I have thought so much explanation as this was due to you as a society ; when the 
time comes that I can properly do so, I shall more fully explain matters in the technical 
papers and magazines; you are earnestly requested to give the matter close attention 
and to throw the weight of your influence on whichever side you find to be right. I have 
no fear, and ask no favor. If I am inthe right every architect’s interest is to sustain me ; 
if in the wrong every architect’s interest will be subserved by disposing of me at once. 

S. M. Ranvotpu, Architect. 

Mr. Root: In view of this communication I would like to offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That in view of the annexed statement by a member of this association, 
Mr. Randolph, the Illinois Association of Architects deem that a full investigation 
by the senate and representatives of the State of Illinois, of all the facts in the case is 
imperatively demanded. 

It is the sense of this association that the case is one having most important signifi- 
cance, not only in its influence upon the status of the architectural profession, but upon 
all architectural work undertaken by the state or by corporations or associations within 
its limits. 

Resolved, That this association would consider that any failure to fully investigate 
by the senate and legislature all the facts of this case would be a public calamity, and 
th.t we hereby request the Hon. T. C. MacMillan to present the subject at his earliest 
convenience to the house of representatives for their proper consideration. 

The Chair: Gentlemen you hear the communication and the resolu- 
tion as offered by Mr. Root. Any remarks to make on the subject ? 

A motion was made and seconded that the resolution be passed. But 
the motion was deferred, and Mr. Clay said: 

Mr. Clay: Before saying too much on the subject I would like to ask 
Mr. Randolph one question, and that is, whether when he did actually 
commence work, commence his drawings for this work, he knew that the 
compensation he was to receive was to be but one per cent ? 

Mr. Randolph: I did, sir; the resolution says so. 

Mr. Clay: Then 1 move that this motion be laid on the table. 

Mr. Root: It seems to me that any action taken here would be of 
slight consequence, and whatever might really be the merits of this case, 
our action would not so fully determine the question as a public action by 
the legislature of the state. It seems to me we are more interested in 
having this question gone into by persons in authority than to dispose of 
so important a question as this by ourselves; and it is for that reason that 
I have made the resolution. I consider the matter of sufficient importance 
to be gone into by the state itself. 

Mr. Randolph: I ask an investigation, whether I had the right to take 
this work at one per cent. 

Mr. Boyington: I would like to ask Mr. Randolph if it is a part of the 
Legislative Assembly’s business to investigate whether you had a right to 
take that at that price? If I infer aright, from your remarks, you want 
that part considered by the legislature. 

Mr. Randolph: No, sir; I have not asked that. 

Mr. Boyington: It occurs to me that to pass a resolution asking the 
legislature to investigate this without knowing anything about what the 
charges are is a little premature. 

Mr. Randolph: I would like to make a further explanation. I can 
send for a copy of the charges that I have made of mismanagement, and 
for conducting the work so that the state will be defrauded and the institu- 
tion become a public scandal. Further than that it is not my intention to 
make public the charges, for the reason that it may cause some delay 
before the investigation is made, and the parties in interest may cover up 
and change things, and be able to conceal the fraud which they are per- 
petrating upon the state and upon the institution. 

Mr. Boyington: In that case it would seem to me that the resolution 
should have a little more explanation. Mr. Randolph being a member of 
this association, and having been accused as he has of these things, that 
we demand, in honor to our institution, to be investigated. I think the 
resolution is not pointed enough to demand of the legislature an investiga- 
tion, unle+s we put it in some way as a reflection on one of our members. 

Mr. Randolph: I have striven to make this as impersonal as possible. 
I have been for thirty years in as high standing in the profession as my 
ability permitted, and am today. It may be possible that the parties’ 
interests may be able to crush me if I fight this single-handed. If so, 
then I will go down with my hands at my side; nothing will compel me 
to admit anything is wrong on my part. I do not urge this, but think the 
State Association of Architects should take it up as Mr. Root has suggested. 
The first clause in that bill is enough to demand an investigation by any 
architect. 

Mr. Root: I think the remarks made by Mr. Randolph are of very great 
significance to us; that an authorized board appointed by the state should 
thus invite competition from architects upon a basis such as that, seems to 
me of itself of very great significance, and it seems to me that #o facts in 
this case are impertinent to us, and that an investigation should cover the 
entire facts in the case. 

Mr. Pierce: I rise to a point of order. I would like to know whether 
we are competent to consider this matter at this, an adjourned meeting, 
that was appointed for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Treat: I doubt whether we have any right to discuss matters 
outside of the sanitary bill. 

Mr. Patten: I suppose the constitution would determine that. 
The Chair: It is just as the body decides, I suppose, 
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After a long discussion as to the admissibility of the question at that 
meeting, the chair, on motion of Mr. Root, ruled the discussion out of 
order, and his decision was sustained by the body. 

Mr. Boyington: Now that it has passed, it seems to me there should be 
some means of introducing it again. 

Mr. Treat: Part of the resolution reads that Mr. McMillan be 
requested to attend to this matter. I would suggest that a committee be 
appointed to suggest this matter to Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Clay: I move that the Executive Committee take this matter in 
charge. The motion was seconded by Mr. Boyington and carried. 

Section 8 was again referred to and discussion invited. After consider- 
able debate the section was re-referred, on motion of Mr. Patten, to the 
committee, with power to act. 

Section 9g was discussed, and at the suggestion of Mr. Genung was 
amended by inserting in the second line after the word “lot”’ “or building 
thereon,” and passed. 

Section 10, on suggestion of Mr. Genung, was amended by striking 
out the fourth line after the words “ or of the said,” and passed. 

Section 11 was discussed. 

Mr. Launders, of the Committee of Master Sewer BuilderdAssociation : 
I think you will find in Section 5 of our resolutions that that was supposed 
to include an imbedding in cement of three inches, and also covered. 

Mr. Genung: That was the draft of the original bill of the health 
department, to have it “ centrally imbedded in concrete half a foot larger 
than the outside diameter of said drain,’ but the committee ruled me out. 
Still, I think that is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. Treat: Is there anyone who will make that amendment to the 
section ? 

Mr. Pierce: In order to get the sense of the meeting I will make that 
motion. Motion seconded. 

Mr. Boyington: I do not object to the clause any further than that 
people of small means do not wish to be overtaxed. For instance, where 
a small cottage is put up and you want to drain it,to be obliged to cut 
through that amount of cement. 

Mr. Clay: I think Mr. Boyington’s objections ought to be the other 
way, because, you know, rich people can better afford to be sick than puor 
people. 

Mr. Launders: I may say for the information of Mr. Boyington that 
the cost is merely nominal. 

Mr. Boyington: I do not find it so. 

The Chair: Can you give us an idea, Mr. Launders, how much per 
foot it will cost ? 

Mr. Launders: Five to seven cents per foot. 

Mr. Boyington: If that should pass I should want it subject to the 
sanitary commissioner’s inspection, and to know the quantity of cement 
called for was there. 

Mr. Pierce’s motion to amend the section as stated above was then put 
and carried. 

Section 12 was passed with slight discussion. 

Section 13 was passed without discussion. 

Section 14 was passed without discussion. 
of the bill at the previous meeting closed. 

Section 15 was read. 

Mr. Ryan: I am directed by the Master Plumbers’ Association to 
suggest an amendment: That no water-closets shall be supplied by a 
direct pressure, but that all closets shall be supplied by a tank or tanks. 
This would necessitate the striking out that part where it refers to the 
basements, and make that read that “all water-closets shall be supplied 
by a direct current, but all be supplied by tank or tanks.” 

The Chair: How are you going to manage a closet under a sidewalk, 
or some place where it would freeze six months in the year ? 

Mr. Ryan: That could easily be provided for, if there is a space under 
the stairway that we could run a tank inside the building. 

After considerable further discussion Mr. Pierce said : 

Mr. Pierce: It seems to me that we have gone pretty far, and we will 
get a great deal if we can have it passed, that all water-closets used in 
any story of such building or buildings above the basement story, shall 
be so constructed as to be connected with a flush by means of a tank or 
tanks. And I move that this section be passed as it reads. 

Mr. Murray: As a member of the committee of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association I desire to enter a protest against any such passage. 

After a long discussion the section was adopted as read. 

Section 16 was passed without discussion. 

Section 17 was read and Mr. Genung suggested that something should 
be specified as to the time and the manner of preparing the work for the 
test of the department. 

Mr. Clay moved that this section be re-referred to the committee to 
make the wording as suggested by Mr. Genung. Carried. 

Section 18 was discussed and passed. 

Section Ig was read. 

Mr. Ryan: We would recommend that drain cocks, such as check- 
cocks, waste-cocks, sediment-cocks and pet-cocks, for these supply pipes 
and overflow pipes from tanks should not be connected with the sewer. 
This means that all cocks in the building shall not be connected with the 
sewer. 

Mr. Clay moved that this section be re-referred to the committee with 
power to act, with the suggestions of Mr. Ryan. Carried. 

Section 20 was passed without discussion. 

Section 21 discussed and passed. 

Section 22, on motion of Mr. Clay, was referred to the committee, with 
power to act. 

Section 23 was read. 

Mr. Pierce: I would say that there has been an omission in this new 
draft that would require all soil and wastepipes to be carried above the 
room. It has been omitted in some way; it is not inthe draft of the new 
law under discussion, and I move thai the provision apply to the whole 
Jaw now in force. 


At this point the discussion 


Mr. Clay: I think if we could get rid of Section 23 then it would be 
proper to put this section in, because it undoubtedly should go into the 
bill. 

Mr. Ryan: I would suggest that all soil or wastepipes should be 
extended at least one foot above the room. 

Mr. Genung: If I may be permitted I will read the section just as it 
was presented to the association. (leads section.) 

Mr. Clay moved that this section be incorporated in the bill as Sec- 
tion 24. Carried. 

Section 25 was read. 

Mr. Ryan: Our association thinks that this would be excessive, and 
we recommend $10 forthe first offense, and not less than $50 for the 
second offense. ‘There is no doubt that a nominal fine will compel the 
plumbers and others engaged to respect the law. 

Mr. Genung: If we fix a nominal fine, such as $10, it would act as an 
incentive to the man who wanted to do some poor work, especially if it 
was work of any considerable dimensions. The object is to take it out of 
our petty courts in which we are obliged to go with any grievance under 
$200. 

Mr. Ryan: I am instructed by the Plumbers’ Association to request 
that 48 hours instead of 24 be the time specified in this section. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, Mr. Ryan’s suggestion was incorporated in the 
section. 

The meeting then adjourned, after passing a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Genung, Wade, Murray, Boyd, Ryan, Launders, and others, for their 
valuable assistance in the discussion of the bill. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE REGULATION AND INSPECTION OF THE SANITARY CON- 
STRUCTION AND ALTERATIONS OR MODIFICATIONS OF BUILDINGS IN CITIES AND 
VILLAGES, AND TO SECURE PROPER VENTILATION, PLUMBING AND SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS FOR HABITABLE BUILDINGS, AND PROVIDING PENALTIES AND FOR THE 
ISSUING OF INJUNCTIONS IN CERTAIN CASES, 


it enacted by the people of the State of Mlinois represented in the General 
Assembly: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the owner or other duly authorized person inter- 
ested in the contemplated erection or alteration of any building, within the corporate 
limits of any city or village in this state, in which there is established an officer or depart- 
ment of health, to obtain from such officer or department a blank, entitled ‘* Description 
of Building,’’ and fill the same in a manner fully describing said contemplated building, 
with its plumbing and sewerage fixtures, and to submit such description to the said officer 
or department for examination and approval ; which approval shall be granted only upon 
condition that assurance direct and implied is by said owner or said other person given to 
said officer or department of health that the sanitary conditions of the building will be, 
when completed, in accordance with this act. And in case the said building, intended to 
be erected (or extensively modified), be for purposes of habitation, then and in such case 
a full set of drawings, showing locality and arrangement of plumbing, sewerage and all 
other sanitary arrangements to be provided in the said intended building, shall by said 
owner or other authorized person, be submitted to said officer or department for action 
as above set forth, before any portion or part of the said building shall be commenced 
or modified. 

Sec. 2. No building permit shall be granted or issued by any officer or building 
department in such city or village before the approval provided for in Section 1 of this 
act is obtained. 

Sec. 3. The person executing the plumbing work, or causing its execution in any 
such building other than mere repairs, shall, before in any way concealing or allowing 
such work to he concealed, properly prepare his work for the test hereinafter required, 
and notify in writing the said officer or department of health to the effect and substance 
that the said plumbing work is then and there in a state of completion for inspection, and 
shall allow such officer or department a full day’s time after said notice (not including 
Sunday or holidays) for the proper inspection of and officially passing upon said work. 
And in case the said department shall be unable to inspect and officially pass upon such 
work, it shall through its proper officer grant to the person making application for inspec- 
tion as above, a notification to that effect, but such notification shall in no way be con- 
strued into an acceptance of the work aforesaid, but must contain the privilege to proceed 
so that the progress of the whole work may not be retarded. 

Sec. 4. Every habitable building hereafter erected in any such (said) city or village, 
shall have its ground floor covered with a firm stratum of cement and gravel, or 
asphaltum concrete, not less than three inches in thickness. Where a space exists 
between the asphaltum concrete and the bottom of the ground floor joists, the same must 
be ventilated by dividing flues or other suitable means. 

Sec. 5. A habitable room in any building hereafter erected or remodeled, shall have 
one or more windows of dimensions not less than one-tenth of the area of floor space of 
such room, and an open space or light shaft shall be reserved or established for all such 
windows, which shall have an area that for a building of three stories or less shall equal 
not less than one-sixth part of the floor area of rooms and public and general halls 
thereby to be aired and lighted in any one story. Such minimum size of open space or 
light shaft shall receive or have an increase of five per cent for each and every additional 
story of the building. 

Sec. 6. Every skylight hereafter constructed in any such building shall be perma- 
nently ventilated through openings or air ducts in or near, and extending at least one 
foot above its top, and the area of such ventilating openings shall not be less than one 
twenty-fifth part of the area of skylight opening. When, however, such skylight is 
over a room controlled by one family or person, the openings may have a valve or other 
provision whereby the ventilation may be controlled at pleasure. 

SEc. A habitable room in any building hereafter erected in any such city or 
village shall be not less than eight feet in height between joists of floor and ceiling, 
except in case of an attic habitable room which shall be at least eight feet, as aforesaid, 
for not less than one-half of its area. And the floor of a habitable room in any building 
shall be not more than three feet below the established grade at the curb line of the lot 
upon which said building is, or is to be erected. 

Src. 8. Every water-closet room hereafter constructed in any such city or village 
shall have permanent automatic ventilation through an independent air shaft not less 
than four by twelve inches in its cross section, commencing not more than twelve inches 
above the floor. Such shaft shall extend not less than two feet beyond the surface of 
roof and be not below any peak, observatory or other construction upon the roof thereof 
that may be located within twelve feet of such shaft; and such closet or room shall be 
lighted by a window conforming in size with those provided for habitable rooms, but in 
no case with an area less than five superficial feet, and such window shall be either in an 
exterior wall of the building or in alight shaft constructed for the purpose, or in a general 
light shaft, which said window shall (in last-mentioned case) be stationary, and which 
said “light shaft constructed for the purpose ”’ aforesaid, shall in no case have an area 
of less than eight superficial feet. In hotels, however, a water-closet connected with and 
for the exclusive use of any apartment may receive its light from said apartment through 
a stationary sash. 

Src.9. No privy vault of any kind shall hereafter be constructed or allowed by the 
owner of any lot of land or building thereon, situatea in any such city or village, to 
remain in any building, or upon any lot of land adjacent to a street or alley on which 
there is a pubic sewer established in front of or adjacent to said building or lot. 

Src. 10. No alterations, additions or modifications which will change or alter any 
or all of the sanitary conditions or arrangements in any building erected or located in 
any such (said) city or village, shall be made, except upon prior express approval, in 
writing, of the said officer of the said department of health. Nor shall any additional 
structure be erected upon any lot of land situated within such city or village upon which 
there is already a building erected without such approval, and a special permit in writing 
from said officer or department. 

Sec. 11. All sewerage drains hereafter laid in such city or village, shall be laid with 
auniform decline of not less than one-tenth of an inch to the foot, and there shall be con- 
structed a trap and adjacent air inlet in connection with the drainage system of each 
building. Said air inlet shall be located outside of said building and shall have an 
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effective air inlet space of not less than twelve square inches. The entire sewerage 
systems in any such buildings hereafter erected where not of metal shall be of hard-burned 
glazed tile pipe which shall be centrally imbedded in a solid cement grouting six inches 
larger than the outside diameter of such drain, and shall be so constructed as to allow 
ready and complete inspection at the time of its completion, and all drains laid in any 
such building, shall be laid with the joints thereof made capable of resisting the water 
pressure resultant from filling the said pipes with water to their in-take ends. 

Sec. 12. Metal sewage drains and soil pipes, if not enameled or made of non-corro- 
sive material, shall be covered inside and outside with a coat of asphaltum, and all their 
joints and connections shall be made absolutely airtight by means of molten lead or 
other metallic substance, and shall be capable of sustaining an internal pressure of not 
less than fifteen pounds to the square inch of surface. 


Sec. 13. Every soil and every waste pipe hereafter constructed and placed as such 
in any such city or village shall be of cast-iron, or brass or porcelain (except subordinate, 
lateral and connecting pipes not exceeding eight feet in length, which may be of lead), 
and when such pipe is put up for use, it and the joints thereof shall be capable of 
sustaining an internal pressure of not less than- fifteen pounds to the square inch of 
surface. 

Sec, 14. The in-take ends of all drains and their branches in any building shall be 
curved to correspond with an inner radius of not less than twelve inches, so as to prop- 
erly meet the horizontal drain and the perpendicular waste and soil pipe, and form an 
airtight connection with them, and if a handhole is provided, it shall be easily access 
ible, and have a metallic cap applied in the same manner as required for connecting 
metal pipes with house drains. 

Sec. 15. The use or construction of any kind of pan water-closet in any building in 
such city or village is hereby prohibited. All water-closets used in any story of such 
building or buildings above the basement story shall be constructed so as to be connected 
with and flushed by means of a tank or tanks. 


Sec. 16. Nochimney flue or water leader-pipe shall be used for conveyance of 
exhaust steam or for ventilating soil or waste pipe. 


Sec. 17. The work upon sewers and plumbing, before being put in use, shall be 
prepared and properly closed up by the owner so as to make the testing of the same, to 
the extent heretofore provided in Sections 11, 12 and 13 practicable for the officer of 
the health department, who shall be notified in the manner provided under Section 3, and 
who shall have the same time as therein also provided to execute the test, and it shall be 
the duty of the said officer of the department of health to officially pass upon the work 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 18. Every water-closet, sink and other plumbing fixture placed and provided 
in and for the use of any building hereafter erected in such (said) city or village, shall be 
connected with the sewer and provided with efficient trap, sufficient to prevent at all 
times the passage of air through the pipes from the sewer to the said fixtures, and no trap 
shall be placed and constructed at the foot of any water, soil or ventilating pipe, and said 
plumbing or plumbing fixtures and pipes shall be so constructed as to permit at all times, 
without obstruction, the passage of a current of air from the air inlet mentioned in Section 
11 of this act, through all pipes last mentioned. 

Sec. 19. Overflow guards or safes to any fixture or fixtures, and all refrigerators 
shall have independent wastepipes, and shall not be connected with the drainage system, 
nor shall any check, waste, sediment or pet cock operating upon supply pipes, nor any 
overflow pipe from any tank be connected with the sewer. 

Sec. 20. No grease-receiving basins or cesspools of any kind shall be constructed 
and placed for use within the walls of any habitable building hereafter erected within 
any such (said) city or village, nor shall any grease-receiving basins or cesspools hereto- 
fore constructed in any habitable building in such (said) city or village, be allowed to 
remain thereon or therein longer than thirty days after this act shall go into effect. Inali 
cases when the area of a building erected or to be erected in such (said) city or village, 
shall occupy the whole of its lot, such grease-receiving basins shall be constructed under 
the sidewalk or underneath the surface of the alley, if any such there be adjoining the 
premises upon which said building is situated. 

Sgc. 21. No lead pipe shall in any building hereafter erected in any such (said) city 
or village, be connected with an iron pipe except by means of a metallic ferrule. 

Sec. 22. No duct or flue for admitting air to an apparatus intended for warming, 
shall be concealed below the concrete under the lowest floor of any building, except that 
the same be laid in dry sand or soil, and be made of impervious and imperishable 
material, hermetically sealed at the joints. 

Sec. 23. Every soilpipe and wastepipe shall extend through and at least two feet 
above the highest roof of the building of which it is a part, open and undiminished in 
size, and no such extended pipe shall have its open top end nearer than ten feet to the 
window or door of a habitable room; and such pipe shall continue in an upward direc- 
tion, and no horizontal or nearly horizontal portions of such pipes will be permitted which 
aggregate portions shall exceed one-half their vertical measurement, and all divergence 

rom a straight line shall be made wlth curved pipes, and connections with horizontal 
pipes shall be made with Y-branches of proper size. ; 

Sec. 24. Said officer, or any duly authorized officer of the said department shall, so 
far as may be necessary for the performance of his or their said respective duties therein, 
have the right to enter at any and all reasonable hours in the daytime any building or 
premises in such (said) city or village. 

Skc. 25. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or any said owner 
or officer who shall neglect or refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of 
justice, shall be fined not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than five 
hundred dollars ; recovery to be had in the name of and for the use of the city in which 
the offense shall have been committed or incurred. 

Sec. 26. Any person convicted and fined as mentioned in Section 24 of this act, who 
shall for the space of forty-eight hours next ensuing after being so found guilty by said 
court, fail to comply with the requirements of this act, or any provis‘on or requirement 
thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof before 
any court of justice, shall be fined in a sum of money not exceeding five hundred dollars, 

Src.27. The-circuit courts of this state and the superior court of Cook county are 
hereby authorized and required to issue, upon due application of any officer or depart- 
ment mentioned in Section 1 of this act, or of his or its duly appointed agents, in the 
name of said officer or department, an injunction restraining or preventing the use and 
occupation of any such (said) building or structure which is or shall hereafter be erected, 
altered or maintained, or the sewerage system of which shall be constructed altered or 
maintained (or any portion thereof) used in violation of this act, or any of the provisions 
thereof. 

SEc. 28. 





Any and all laws of this state in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
Wo. W. Cray, Chairman, 
W. W. BoyincrTon, 
D. H. Burnuam, 
Wo. Hovapirp, 
L. D. CLEVELAND, 
Committee Illinois State Association of Architects. 





THE sales of Zhe Century Magazine increased over 30,000 copies in 
the six weeks following the beginning the Life of Lincoln. <A veteran 
New York publisher predicts that the permanent edition of the magazine 
will go beyond 300,000 before the completion of the Lincoln history. The 
January instalment is of most surpassing interest, occupying thirty pages of 
the magazine, treats of Mr. Lincoln’s settlement in Springfield ; his prac- 
tice of law in that city; the Harrison campaign; Lincoln’s marriage ; his 
friendship with the Speeds of Kentucky; the Shields duel; and the cam- 
paign of 1844. The illustrations are numerous, including portraits of 
Joshua Speed and wife, of Mrs. Lucy G. Speed, Milton Hay, President 
Harrison, General Shields, William H. Herndon (the law partner of Mr. 
Lincoln), and Mr. Lincoln himself, from the photograph presented by him 
to Mrs. Lucy G, Speed, in 1861. Pictures are given of the house where 


Lincoln was married, also the house where he lived after his marriage, 
etc. 


The January New Year edition is exceptionally fine. 





of the Missouri State Association of 
Architects. 


Convention 


HE third annual con- 
vention of the Mis- 
souri State Associa- 
tion of Architects was 
held in St. Louis, January 
It and 12, 1887. The 
morning session, January 
II, was devoted chiefly to 
an interchange of greet- 
ings and to informal dis- 
cussion. After some de- 
bate as to what should 
constitute a quorum, 
the president, Mr. 
James McGrath, archi- 
tect, decided that, ac- 
cording to the Con- 
stitution, only those 
Y members who were 
y not in arrears to 
the treasurer could 
bx be considered as 
YP being in good 
O, standing, and that 
a third of these 
would be sufficient 
for a quorum. 
The afternoon 
session opened 





f 

4 i . 

i Ir with an attendance 

wit of twenty mem- 
bers, as follows: 


T. B. Annan, J. 
Beattie, L. C. Bulk- 
ley, T. J. Furlong, 
C. C. Hellmers, 
C. E. Ilsley, J. 
B. Legg, James 
McGrath, J. H. 
McNamara, A. 
Monschein, J. D. 
de Pombiray, 
Frank A. Renick, 
C. K. Ramsey, A. F. Rosenheim, F. Weston, George I. Barnett, of St. 
Louis; James Bannon, Geo. Carman, S. E. Chamberlain, M. A. Diaz, 
F. B. Hamilton, of Kansas City, Mo. 





messes. 


Holy Tryity Cheech : Hott ; Lyq.- 
"Tower from Kor of W Ais pa 


The convention was called to order by the president, the Hon. James 
McGrath, who spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Convention,—I\ see in the announcement for this meeting, which 
the secretary has been kind enough to get up, that, in his usual vein of humor, he makes 
reference to the fact of the president’s address. I confess that I am ata loess to under- 
stand what he means by it; and he has put it in such a way that I don’t know whether 
he means the out-going or the incoming president. (Laughter.) For my own part I 
will say, gentlemen, that I have no formal address prepared. have been so short a 
time in the city of St. Louis that 1 have had no opportunity of preparing it. What has 
been done during the past year by this association, has been done, I believe, by the 
Executive Committee. ‘The business has’ devolved upon them. I wish to say, 
however, that we are pleased to meet you all again, and I desire heartily to enter with 
you into the discussion of such questions belonging to our profession as will aid in anyway 
toward the development of it, and which may lead to its elevation. 

I would like to suggest a few things that you, gentlemen, might, perhaps, consider 
with profit, not only as far as it applies to the city of St. Louis, but to the profession 
throughout the entire state. 

Vhen we look over the statistics and see the enormous amount of money that is 
yearly wasted by fire, I do not think there is any feature connected with this profession 
that calls for more earnest work on the part of our members than that which would tend 
to make fires in buildings as remote as possible. You know very well that our profes- 
sion, like all others—like the merchant or the manufacturer—is no more willing to 
expend money in buildings without being able to see the return which the expenditure 
will make, than they are to put money into any other enterprise. Whatever serves to 
cheapen a building and make it better serve the purposes for which it was intended, and 
which provides for its security after it is constructed, may well occupy your attention. 
Whatever tends to make a building more secure, and to make the probabilities of fire 
more remote, is one of those topics which, I am sure you will agree with me, should meet 
with our caretul consideration. The trouble which has recently occurred in this city, by 
the falling of buildings, is another matter I wish to call your attention to. It occurred to 
me, in a conversation with the secretary of this convention a few days ago, to suggest 
this idea, that we look over the law of our state covering the inspection of buildings ; 
and I think it might be well to have you, gentlemen, well consider it, to the end that there 
may be prepared an amendment to that law, authorizing the commissioner of public 
buildings to organize a committee of architects, comprising three, four, or five members, 
as may be determined; and when a building is about to be occupied for a purpose 
different from what it was originally intended for, that they should thoroughly examine 
its strength, and beyond a question of doubt, ascertain what its real condition is, and 
when this is ascertained placard it in some way so that the parties entering the building 
may be made aware of just what it is capable of carrying. The expense of such an 
examination might be borne by the owner of the building. I tnink that the owner, or the 
man who has the building for hire, ought to be required to furnish the party entering it 
for any purpose, with an exact knowledge of what it is capable of sustaining. Some one 
should be responsible, whethereit is the owner or the tenant, for the loss of life and 
property by a building that falls; and when occurrences of this kind happen, the re- 
sponsibility can thus be fixed. If the occupant of a building loads it beyond what he is 
told it is capable of carrying then there would be no question about his responsibility ; 
and I think the owner should otherwise be responsible for the loss sustained by the 
falling of the building. 

There is another point which has often been discussed, and I believe our laws fully 
provide for it. I have reference to gentlemen entering into competition for the erection 
of buildings, and the furnishing of designs, etc. I believe the first thing an architect 
should do, who furnishes a competitive design, should be to insist that there should be a 
board appointed competent to pass upon the work. It often happens in such cases, that 
an architect may work for months on a design, and someone who has never put pencil to 
paper may be selected to gather up the ideas presented, and in this way the architect is 
deprived of his reward. 

Our laws provide for all that I think, but they don’t seem to be enforced. So far as 
the compensation is concerned, that is always provided for; but here, as well as else- 
where, I have heard of a good deal of trouble on that score. We are not simply alone 
in the West in regard to that feature. But everywhere, with the exception of a few places 
perhaps, it appears that architects thus reduce the value of their own work, by carry- 
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ing their plans around, runningaround to the owners of property, making suggestions 
about it, and telling them if the plans are not accepted it will cost them nothing. 

I find that in the East as well as in the West. That is one of the evils we must 
eradicate. ‘These are a few thoughts, gentlemen, it might be well for you while 
assembled here in convention, to give some little attention to, and discuss this matter 
in a way that will lead to a correction of the evils. (Applause.) 


John Beattie, the treasurer of the association, then presented his report 
as follows: 


Received from dues for the year 1885, to January 11, 1886.............. $126.00 
Prom: Gunes endl initiation Gees Gor BOB5 i scecck cscsccscwsesesccicscscesccs 96500 
. - , os . TBD. cc ccncscicctseccseceesasseoeesses 60:00 





Total. .c<.. Occ cc cece seccc cc cccce ees cc erences eececs cet tecvccceccscossoces $240.00 
Disbursements for the year 1885......20..0.--cccceccssccesccces $132-60 
sed 6 we VERE Ds cn cehsenensacessesspebeccsesys. 40050 


sed - WE EBB sinins50cenesbavasneosvonnseesacee 1.25 





$180.35 





Balance on hand to date ..cccccccccsecccccccse soscccscvcveces 59-65 

To be collected, about $88. 

This report was examined by an anditing committee, consisting of 
Messrs. McNamara, Hellmers and Ramsey, and pronounced correct. 

On motion of Mr. Hellmers, the reading of the minutes of the preced- 
ing convention, which were quite voluminous, was dispensed with, it being 
held that the publication of those proceedings, immediately after the con- 
vention, answered every purpose. 

Mr. Annan, secretary, presented the report of the Executive Committee, 
as follows : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Missouri State Association of Architects : 

Your Executive Committee beg leave respectfully to report as follows : Owing to the 
circumstance that at the second annual convention, held at Kansas City, January 12 and 
13 of last year, there were elected four of its members residents of that city, and three 
members residents of St. Louis, there has been no opportunity for that body to come 
together until lately, and such work as has been done has been mainly accomplished by 
correspondence and direction of the acts of your secretary. No new members have been 
added during the past year, except those elected at Kansas City during the convention 
and previously reported. Inthe matter of issuing certificates of membership, the debates 
on the subject before the Western Association, at its last convention, decided your com- 
mittee to defer action until a full expression of the views of members could be elicited at 
this meeting, and they have therefore directed this subject to be placed upon the list of 
debates with that view. Inthe matier of certain charges laid before the committee in 
February last against a member of the association, it was thought best to defer action 
until this meeting, in the hope that the several parties would be present and a suitable 
investigation made. 

On March 20 last the Kansas City Society of Architects, through its president, made 
application for admission as a chapter of the State Association, and by unanimous vote 
of the committee the application was granted, and that body becomes the first chapter 
organized in the state. 

Your committee has much pleasure in announcing the accomplishment of a local 
reform in this city, namely, the repeal by both houses of the St. Louis city council of the 
unjust license tax upon the practice of architecture, and the pleasure is enhanced by the 
fact that this result was accomplished mainly by the united and harmonious action of the 
majority of the local practitioners, who, ‘‘setting aside all manner of excuses and 
delays,’’ removed this blot on the city statute books. Itis but just to add that they were 
met in the kindest manner by the members of both the council and house of delegates, 
and that the thanks of the profession are due them for their liberal and conclusive action. 
It may not be impertinent to remark here that what has been done ina matter of local 
interest may and should be done in our state legislature, and the consideration of this 
subject is earnestly commended to this association, The admirable report of Mr. Adt!er, 
as chairman of the Committee on Building Laws, at the second annual convention of the 
Western Association, gives the most comprehensive review of the subject of legislation 
on the subject of licenses as affecting our profession that has been attempted at home or 
abroad, and contains nearly every suggestion that past experience or present needs shall 
find useful in pressing this subject upcn our legislators. It is a little unfortunate, perhaps, 
that this, the third annual convention of our association, should have occurred within a 
few days of the convening of our state legislature, so that there has been little or no time 
for any action or work to be done before that body, but of this you will hear from the 
chairman of the appropriate committee. James McGratu. 

¥. B. HAMILTON. 
Gro. CARMAN. 
J. Beartie. 


The report of the Committee on Local Chapters being called for, it 
was explained that through a misunderstanding this committee had no 
formal report to make. Mr. Hellmers stated in behalf of the Committee 
on Legislation that he did not consider the present time favorable for the 
introduction before the legislature of a measure for the state examination 
and licensing of architects. As for the mechanics’ lien laws, it was his 
decided opinion that they should be repealed. 

Mr. Illsley called up the outline bill prepared by the Western Associa- 
tion for a state act to examine and license architects, and proposed that 
it be read in full, and any desired amendments be suggested. On motion 
this was done, and after discussion by Messrs. McNamara, Illsley, Hell- 
mers and Ramsay, this measure was referred to a committee of five 
architects with authority to lay it before the state legislature and to draw 
on the Association treasurer for funds on hand to defray necessary 
expenses. The following members were appointed by the chair on this 
committee: Messrs. Ramsey, McNamara, Illsley, Hellmers and Carman. 
On motion, Mr. Ramsden, of Kansas City, was subsequently added. This 
bill will be found in Appendix B. 

Mr. Illsley offered the following amendment to the By-Laws, to be acted 
upon at the next convention: 

Resolved, That Article I of the By-Laws is amended by striking out the words 
** One third of the members in good standing shall constitute a quorum’’ and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: ‘‘Ten members in good standing shall constitute a 
quorum,”’ 

The resolution was approved by the convention. 

At the suggestion of Mr. M. T. Allard, corresponding member of the 
Société Centrale d’ Architecture de Belgique, Mr. C. E. Illsley was elected 
corresponding secretary of the Missouri State Association, and authorized 
to exchange proceedings and correspond with this and other foreign 
societies as opportunity might invite. 

Mr. C. E. IIlsley, being called upon to open a debate on the subject of 
architectural pupilage, spoke briefly of the architectural schools at Boston, 
Mass., Cornell, N. Y., Ann Arbor, Mich., Champaign, IIls., and other 
places, none of which were able to do more, however, than prepare a pupil 
to enter an architect’s office to advantage, the initiation into practical 
details being possible only through actual experience in the work. He 
referred with commendation to the wise and liberal policy of the French 
government in providing ample facilities of instruction for architectural 
students and a system of successive government competitions and rewards 


leading up to the grand “ Prix de Rome,” coupled with a residence of two 
years in that home of classic architecture, all at the expense and under the 
tutelage of the government. No one who is familiar with the system, 
and its wonderful results, can question the immense advantage to the 
French nation of this intelligent. far-sighted policy, and American archi- 
tects are compelled to admit with mortification the contrast between this 
wise appreciation in France of the noblest of creative arts and the absolute 
indifference which characterizes their own government. He then outlined 
a measure which he thought might some day be introduced at home for 
establishing an authoritative standard and test of architectural qualification 
in this country without expense to the government. This would be to 
have annual examinations, presided over by a tribunal of unquestionable 
ability, which would prepare a scheme of examination for which architects 
of not less than ten years’ practice might present themselves. The 
examination should be partly oral and written, to test the candidate’s 
attainments, and partly an inspection of completed work, or work in prog- 
ress from the candidate’s own designs. Probably there would also be a 
test of skill in designing for a specified project. The parties successful in 
passing this ordeal should be rewarded with the honorary title of “* Govern- 
ment Architect,” and, should the Stockslager bill or something like it be 
passed, the competitions thereunder might be limited to those bearing this 
distinction. 

After each examination a fuli report of the same should be published, 
giving all the questions, problems and tests. Probably all will admit that 
were such a system fairly inaugurated and honestly conducted the title 
“‘Government Architect’? would quickly acquire a positive value as a 
guarantee of ability and consequently would be an aid to procuring 
business which would make it a prize much sought after. Hence there 
would be no lack of candidates for the examinations. Of course the 
names of the successful candidates alone should be published. No record 
should be made of the others, and they should be allowed to try again on 
subsequent occasions. One incidental advantage of great importance 
would be the impetus to study and self-improvement which would be felt 
throughout the architectural profe:sion in this country, and another would 
soon appear in a marked improvement in the public esteem in which the 
architectural profession would be held in the United States. Perhaps no 
one thing would operate so powerfully toward the elevation of the pro- 
fession in the eyes of the community as such a system of government test 
and certificate. As to office boys, the speaker found one of the greatest 
difficulties to be to impart a sense of responsibility. Boys fresh from 
school have seldom associated with a mistake any consequence more 
serious than a discredit mark on their record. When they get into an 
office it is apt to be a sort of revelation to them to find that a slight error 
in the length of a line, or the omission of a little mark on a tracing may 
result in a loss of money enough to cover all their earnings for half a year 
or more, to say nothing of delays and discredit to their employers. Con- 
cerning the oft-mentioned topic of lady draughtsmen, he remarked that 
while he had found such help quick to learn and very reliable for tracing 
and plain work, young ladies would seldom apply themselves to self- 
improvement in architecture with the same diligence as boys, because 
they followed it only for a temporary end and without that expectation of 
gaining a livelihood by it which stimulated boysto advancement. For the 
same reason, there was less inducement to an architect to take a lady 
pupil and teach her. A boy may be expected to remain indefinitely after 
he has become valuable to his employer, but the lady’s services are liable 
at any time to interruption by marriage. 

J. H. McNamara then read a paper on “Stone as a Building Material.” 


Gentlemen,—It is not always that an architect has the selection of the materials with 
which to construct his buildings. Were such his privilege, it would be no more than 
reasonable to suppose that no other material as much as stone, would adorn his facade, 
his tower and spiral. For, certainly, stone is the only material fit for the construction of 
all public buildings, or for any structure aimed to possess durability, and we are slowly 
turning back to its use. 

It is doubtful if, in our stone structures, we shall ever attain the everlasting stability of 
those monuments left us by the Egyptians, where, in Upper Egypt there are syenite 
granite pyramids that are said to yet exhibit marks of the toois that wrought their 
surfaces. Nor even the durability of those sad sentinels that for centuries have stood 
guard over the ruins of faith and learning, and over the graves of the dead whose willing 
hands piled up those wonderful ‘‘ Round Towers”’ of Ireland, Nor even the stability of 
the examples in stone, left us by the architects of the middle ages, whose clustered shafts 
and graceful sweep of pointed arch, present a picturesqueness and charm unapproached 
by any of the orders. 

And, ina yet more exposed situation, have we monuments cf how stone endures. 
Dotted along the European coast, are those tall and graceful light houses—firm as the 
rocks on which they stand, successfully resisting the sweeping winds and lashing waves. 

The increasing use of stone in public and private buildings is a sort of revival with us. 
And, surely, no revival in architecture is so commendable as that which best marks the 
progress of a country—for in masonry we have the stepping stones to truest history back 
through the dim ages. The ornamentation in sculptured frieze as plainly tells the history 
ofthe people of a past age.as does the volumes in the library. The Cromlechs and New 
Grange groups of Ireland, and the Stonehenge and Aubrey groups of England, reveal 
more to the archzologist of the lives and purposes of the Celtic Druids than does the 
illuminated parchment to the historian, The remains of massive masonry indicate the 
rough and stubborn character of the Roman conquerors, as does the temple and statuary 
the delicacy and refinement, of the Greeks. In this connection, it is an unlooked for fact 
that, from the Greeks, the Romans learned to build strong; for, like many of the masons 
of our own day, the Romans used to build a two faced wall filled with rubble pitched in 
promiscuously, without regard to bedding; and it was the Greeks who taught them to 
use header and stretcher, and to set every stone and sprawl level. 

But though the Romans copied almost everything good in architecture from the 
Greeks, the arch, the glory of Roman architecture, is their own. 

These innumerable examples of pyramids and obelisks, columns and statues, temples 
and churches, that have stood the elements for ages, are unanswerable and eloquent 
proofs of the wisdom of those architects who build in stone. 

It is not my intention to lead you through tables of latent strengths or flexibilities, 
depressions or specific gravities, or any other experimental result of any stone. Neither 
shall I write you a specification. But the head lines furnished me by your committee as 
a text calls for the subject to be treated somewhat in detail. 

The great variety of uses that stone can be put to ina building makes it the most 
desirable of all materials in the hands of an architect. As a concrete in trenches where 
the soil is soft and of an unequal solidity, there is nothing superior. It has driven out 
the use of planking and piling. For this purpose calcareous or crystalline limestone is 
the best. It makes a clean, sharp fracture when broken, and being free of clay it adheres 
to the cement, making a solid mass ready to receive those great slabs of Grafton stone, 
indisputably the finest footing stones in use, It is a magnesian limestone, consisting of 
about equal parts of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, of great strength and 
elasticity, and can be had in slabs of all practical sizes and thicknesses. I always 
experience a sense of great satisfaction whenever I see those great Grafton footings lying 
so solidly bedded in a trench. They look so inviting for the walls to stand upon, 
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The rule of the ancients was to make their foundations in depth one-sixth that of the 
height of the building. But where heavy loads are to be carried, it is not great depth, but 
great width of footings, that is needed. The grester the width, the greater the surface 
covered to resist the pressure, on the same principle as that of the use of the snowshoe, 
with which you can safely glide over the frozen snows, they presenting a superficies to 
the surface of the snow of sufficient area to sustain your weight, when with the ordinary 
shoe you break through and sink at every step. 

Nowhere in the country is there as fine a stone for cutstone work as that obtained 
from the quarries in our western suburbs, known as the ‘ Papin Avenue Quarries.”” It 
is a calcareous limestone, of a hard, compact texture, of even color, and capable of 
receiving a fine polish. No other stone has stood our climate and held its color as well. 
It is undeniably the best and handsomest stone in our market. 

The climate of St. Louis, and, indeed, of all large, smoky cities is a severe test, 
for the many impurities of the atmosphere, having their solvent parts washed cut by 
the heavy rains, and driven on to the stone, greatly facilitates the decomposition of poor 
stone. 

A very fine limestone was introduced here some thirty years ago, and is used in the 
columns and trimmings of the Mercantile Library building, now about to be torn down. 
It is a hard crystalline, but has not held its color. It came from Nauvoo, Illinois, and is 
from the same quarry of which the famous Mormon temple is built. 

Another good limestone was brought here about the same time as the Nauvoo stone 
for the columns of the court house. It is an oolite, strong and flexible under the hammer, 
and wears well. It came from the hills adjacent to Ste. Genevieve, in this state. 
believe it is the only specimen of oolite in the city. 

The stratified hmestone quarries of the prairics surrounding our city, averaging a 
depth of 250 feet, produce a good building rock for rubble and quarry-faced range work. 
All our finest churches are now being built of ‘his stone, and for cutstone ashlar when laid 
on its natural bed, as it is less liable to disintegration when in that position. All the ashlar 
work of the court house is of this stone, and bears well the original tool marks. 

The above stones are fair specimens of the best calcareous, magnesian, crystalline 
and oolitic limestones used in our city. In speaking of calcareous stones, I, of course, 
leave out the marbles, as they are used extensively for interior decorations. 

The worst specimens of limestone brought here are all of the magnesian composition, 
having in them a large proportion of clay. Of such are the stones used in the old 
cathedral, the old custom hcuse, the First Presbyterian Church, Fourteenth and Lucas 
place; the Episcopal Church, Thirteenth and Locust street, and the fronts of a few 
Cwellings. They are all badly decomposed, the o'dest not yet fifty years in use. Those 
of the cathedral and custom house are Missouri stones; the others are from Illinois. 

Another magnesian limestone that once filled our markets, but now seldom used, 
except to match itself in reconstructed buildings, is the Joliet stone. Like the human 
species, it sheds itself every seven years, always presenting a new surface to the elements. 

Of the sandstone coming into the market, the best specimens are those from the 
Warrensburgh quarries. It is a white, close-grained stone, easily cut when first quarried, 
and hardens by exposure. It is much sought after for carved work. 

The vilest specimen of a stone ever introduced here is a sandstone from St. Charles 
county, in this state, and is used in the columns of the church on Locust and Tenth 
streets, that now after a few years’ exposure, looks like columns of frozen clay. 

Presumably with the best intentions, the old churches have been awarded the 
greatest share of poor stones. 

No sandstone, however, from its composition, willstand exposure equal to limestone. 
Although the crystals of the sandstone are themselves practically indestructible, yet the 
cementing matter, or lamina, lying in planes parallel to the bed of the stone, when 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, becomes loosened, and disintegration is 
hastened. 

Almost all stone will carry its load with safety underground, that being its native 
home. And some stone will do so in an elevated situation ; that when coming in contact 
with the ground, are so affected by the frest in the clay that they soon decompose. 

The building stone at our doors would perform better service if greater care was 
exercised in its selection. For in the same quarries and underlying ledges a sound and 
durable limestone will be found, ledges that should be carefully set aside and sold to the 
city for macadam. 

A good illustration of an excellent and a bad quality of stone from the same quarry 
can be seen in the Polytechnic and the old custom house building in this city, The stone 
in the former building is yet sound, clean and sharp in all its angles and surfaces, while 
the stone in the custom house is rutted and scooped out wherever there is a projection. 
The stone is equally exposed and in similar situations in both buildings. It is known as 
the ‘ Knipper stone,” and came from the quarries at Barrett’s, on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. 

3ut the correlatives of good stone, to insure a good job, are good workmen and good 
mortar. Bad workmanship is chargeable to the workman, as bad judgment in the selec- 
tion of stone is chargeable to the architect It is poor consolation to the architect or his 
client to raise a magnificent structure of perishable stone. 

This prompts me to utter an illustration. With what a sense of safety you can walk 
under our plain and massive Doric court house, compared with the unsteadiness of nerve 
and the sense of impending danger you experience while standing under the sculpture 
and the enriched entablatures of the court house in Chicago. And with what pride you 
stand in either city and look across the street at our government buildings, imperishable 
granite from base to top of cornice 


On motion of Mr. Illsley, a vote of thanks was unanimously adopted 
for Mr. McNamara’s valuable paper. 

Mr. Illsley: I would like to say a word about the Papin avenue 
stone. I know of two places where that stone was used where it went all 
to pieces in two years. 

Mr. McNamara: The stone might have been badly set. 

Mr. Illsley: In one case it was set in steps molded, and in the other 
case it was a coping and corner posts to an inclosing wall. It has gone to 
pieces throughout. I have inquired, and learned that others have had 
similar experience with it. I saw, two weeks ago, some very fine-looking 
specimens of brownstone; I do not recollect where from, but I think 
someone told me that it was Iowa stone; it was on a flat car on the Mis- 
souri Pacific railway track, and two of the largest specimens were cracked 
right through, horizontally. I do not suppose they would be put on the 
car cracked. They were quite worthless. 

Mr. McNamara: I have seen very fine stone cracked clear through by 
handling, by letting one end down suddenly before the body of the stone 
came down. 

The President: It not infrequently happens that we get bad stone and 
good stone out of the same quarry. 

On motion of Mr. Hellmers, the convention adjourned to ten o’clock 
Wednesday morning. 


SECOND DAY— MORNING SESSION. 


After some delay and informal discussion, the convention was called 
to order by President McGrath. The Executive Committee announced 
the addition of two new members of the association: Messrs. P. P. Furber 
and George K, Thompson, both of St. Louis. 

Aiter some interchange of views, the Committee on the State License 
Law and the Lien Laws, was intrusted with the further care of legislation 
to protect architects from municipal taxation, and was styled the Committee 
on Legislation. 

Mr. Ramsey then announced that the Entertainment Committee had 
arranged a lunch for the convention, at the Mercantile Club, at the close 
of the morning session. 

The president requested all members who presented essays to deliver 
their manuscript to the secretary for incorporation with the proceedings. 


Mr. George Carman, of Kansas City, now read a paper on “ A Uniform 
System of Measurements’”’ : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—\ presume all of you have been sufficiently 
annoyed, and at times perplexed, by our present befuddled system of measurements to at 
once agree with me that ‘‘ a uniform sy-tem of measurement” is a thing devoutly to be 
wished for, therefore, I need not dwell on that point, but in order that we may get a more 
correct idea of the proper system to have | will devote a few words to the present 
system. 

The present system is, as I look at it, a sort of a matrimonial alliance between state 
law and local customs, the law being originally the outgrowth of the very customs it has 
since formed this alliance with. 

This law is, I think, based upon entirely wrong principles, for the following 
reasons : 

First. ‘The application of this law, in practical use, is purely a mathematical 
problem, and therefore it should conform to and harmonize with the commonly accepted 
and long-established rules and usages ot mathematics, and that is just what this law does 
not do. For instance, the rules of mathematics say that a wall eighteen inches thick has 
more in it than one twelve inches thick, but this law says it has not, to-wit: ‘* All walls 
under eighteen inches thick shall be measured as eighteen-inch walls.”’ 

The rules of mathematics say that a pilaster projecting eighteen inches has, other 
dimensions being alike, more in it than one projecting only twelve inches, but this law 
says it has less, to-wit: ‘‘ Pilasters projecting twelve inches and under, shall be measured 
by taking the face and adding the two returns, etc. Pilasters projecting more than 
twelve inches shall be measured by taking the face and add one return, etc.’’ That 
amounts to this, that ifa pilaster with twelve-inch projection should be extended to an 
eighteen-inch projection, which would in reality increase its size just half, it will by this 
law have instead of half more, one-sixth less. The rules of mathematics say that a pier 
3% feet square has 12 cubic feet in it for every one foot in height, but this law says it 
has 24% cubic feet. ° se same rules also say that a pier 4 feet square has 16 cubic feet, 
while the law says it has 24 cubic feet, being one-half cubic foot less than a pier 314 feet 
square has, and sol might go on citing numerous other cases where this law ‘flatly 
contradicts and gives the lie to the most ordinary and simple mathematical rules. 

Second. ‘This law should be so framed as to cover all possible points that may arise, 
and doit in such a way that there could not be two opinions as to its meaning and 
intentions. ‘That the present law is not so framed the records of our courts furnish ample 
proots. When experts have been called in toswearto the measurement of masonry they 
have almost invariably differed, and on complicated jobs they have often differed widely. 
Now, this should not be so. 

There is just so much in a wall, and there should be no difficulty to get at the correct 
amount, and if our system of measurements was based on simple common-sense principles, 
and actual facts, there would be no difficulty in getting at it, and everybody familiar with 
the first principles of arithmetic could figure it up with like results. 

Were you to ask two or more persons of even the most limited education, but who had 
never heard of the laws and customs affecting the question, how many cubic feet there are 
ina certain wall, they would readily figure it up and agree on a like amount, even though 
they had never seen a wall before. Butif you were to ask the same question of two or 
more of the most learned architects or engineers in the state, and who had been brought 
up from babyhood right on top of a wall, they would hem and haw, and read the rules and 
regulations, and exceptions and by-laws, and constitution, and consult their learned 
friends, and all the old citizens, and then, looking wise, but feeling very foolish, would 
finally come to entirely different results, and why? Simply because they had heard of 
the law and customs bearing on the question. i 

Third. ‘Vhis law is also troubled with “‘ exceptions,” which should not be the case, 
for just so sure as you permit exceptions in it just so sure will cases arise which neither 
the law nor the exceptions will cover, and then customs commence to govern, and cus- 
toms being as numerous as localities, would strike a death blow to a uniform system of 
measurements. 

Fourth. ‘Yhis law is also unjust, in that it is, to a certain extent, a legal trap in 
which innocent people are often caught. No one would naturally look for, or expect to 
come in contact with, a law deciaring two and two to be one, yet this law has in it 
features of this kind, and the result is owners are sometimes forced to pay considerably 
more than any natural or reasonable interpretation of the contract would call for, 

Now, then, to sum up the present state of affairs, we have a state law composed 
principally of injustice, exceptions, and ridiculous and unnatural contradictions of actual 
facts, the result of which is customs have been forced to its assistance, and this combina- 
tion, or, as I stated it before, this matrimonial alliance between the state law and 
customs, constitutes our present system of measurements, and trouble, misunderstand- 
ings, disputes and lawsuits are the disagreeable offspring of this unholy union. Now 
then, this disagreeable offspring is the objectionable feature of the present system, 
and so it is they we want to get rid of, and the first step to take is to divorce the old 
couple; they must be separated. 

This offspring is short lived, there being a new litter for each individual job, and 
so if we cut off the supply we will soon be rid of them ; therefore I repeat, the old couple 
must be divorced. In other words, gentlemen, we can never establish a uniform system 
of measurements until we have a law that is sufficient of itself for all emergencies, with- 
out the assistance and support of customs, and it is my opinion that no law can be that, 
unless it be absolutely free from all exceptions, and based on, and not at variance with 
actual facts. 

This will require that a cubic foot should be a cubic foot, no matter where it may be 
found, in a pier, in a corner, or in the heart of a straight wall, that a lineal foot should 
always be a lineal foot, and that a hole should be a hole whether it has in it four square 
feet or 400 square feet. And why should this not be so? Why should the state of Missouri 
declare, by a set of rules absolutely at variance with all common usages, that a stone 
pier has forty cubic feet in it when it has only twenty, that a stone wall is 200 feet long 
when it is only 180, or that a small pier has more in it than a large one, and a twelve- 
inch wall as much as an eighteen-inch one? Such rules are absolute and unnex essary 
contradictions of actual facts, and yet they stand as law upon the statute books today. 

While the legislature was about it, why didn’t it also declare that two feet of ribbon 
should make a yard, and that in measuring dry goods the corners should be doubled, or, 
to carry it still further, why did it not declare that two pecks should make a bushel and 
four bushels should make a peck? Now, that may seem ridiculous and silly, but it is in 
exactly the same line of reasoning that makes 22 cubic feet a perch, or that makes a 
twelve-inch projection, 12 inches on face and ro feet high, have 30 cubic feet in it, while 
an eighteen-inch projection has only 25 cubic feet. In reality the latter has just 50 per 
cent more than the former, but by the laws of Missouri it has nearly zo per cent less. 
In some way or other they have got it fixed so more shall be less, and less shall be more. 
If they would only extend that principle to money matters | would be an immensely rich 
man, and I’d take all of you out and set up the oysters on the half shell. 

3ut all foolishness aside, it does seem to me, gentlemen, that it is wrong forany state 
to pass laws in direct contradiction of actual facts and unchangeable usages, for, as I said 
before, it cannot be expected people will look for or guard against such unnatural things, 
and consequently, they are liable to be mi-led and caused more or less serious trouble 
and disappointment, for in many cases work will cost double what would naturally and 
reasonably be understood by the contract. Jt seems to me such legislation ought to be 
unconstitutional. I don’t know how familiar most of you are with the present law, and 
I have not time to go through it in detail, but by examination you will find the points I 
have called your attention to are not exaggerated, and if you will read the law through 
carefully you will find it in many other cases imperfect, insufficient, contradictory and 
unjust, not to say anything about its being unintelligible, for the truth is, after reading it 
through a few times you will be unable to decide whether it is a fairy tale or a Chinese 
puzzle. 

Now, why is this law in sucha bad condition? Simply because, instead of being a 
plain, straightforward, truthful statement of facts it has been so overloaded with unneces- 
sary and uncalled for exceptions and untruths, and in conse quence thereof, has been so 
subjected to the modifying influences of customs that it has become practically unintelligi- 
ble and incapable of being interpreted alike by any two persons. Now, what we wantisa 
common-sense law, based on, and not at variance with, actual facts, and one to which the 
ordinary rules of calculation can be applied without making the figures lie and contradicy 
each other at every turn, and one that two or more persons can apply with somewhere 
near the same results, and it should be so plain and easily understood that anyone 
familiar with the ordinary rules of arithmetic can understand and apply it whether they 
be in or out of the profession. 

It should also be in harmony with common usages as applied to other things, and 
absolutely free from all claptrap provision for unwary and unsuspecting people to be 
caught by, such as saying that a small pier has more in it than a larger one, or that a 
wall full of holes has as much in it as a solid wall, etc. Now, what law or rule will 
cover one and all of the above requirements I have mentioned, as well as all good ones I 
have not mentioned. I answer inthese words, actual net contents. Of course it would 
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be necessary to use more words than these in the rule itself in order to make it certain of 
being understood, particularly as people have become very much confused by the old 
rule, but after you have elaborated all that is necessary, you should still have no more 
than is really expressed in those three words. The rule, however, could read as follows 
for stone and brickwork: ‘* All brick and stonework shall be measured by taking the 
actual net cubical contents of same, allowing, in the case of brickwork, 7% brick per 
superficial foot, for every half brick, or practical part thereof, in thickness.”’ 

Now that means thata hole is a hole, and a projection a projection, that 18 inches is 
more than 12 inches, and that a large pier is more than a small one, and if this is not 
more in accordance with common usages and actual facts than the reverse would be, then, 
in the language of my rule, is K. I. calledin. I also think a rule of this kind would 
cover every possible case that can arise, as well as be simple, plain and equitable alike 
to owner and contractor, and it would do away with all opportunities of sharp, shrewd, 
scheming contractors to mislead innocent and unsuspecting owners. I am well aware I 
have taken a radical stand, but I invite and expect criticism. If anyone can point to a 
case or a combination of circumstances which my rule will not cover as well, if not 
better, than the present one, I shall certainly be glad to have it done. I have not had 
time to look this matter up enough to formulate a final rule, and, therefore, I am open to 
suggestions, and I hope this will call out the experiences and ideas of every member here. 
It isa commonplace subject, and one that all have had exprience with. 

I had intended to take up separately the things, such as painting, plastering, con- 
crete, stonework, brickwork, etc., that a uniform system of measurements would be 
supposed to include, but I found I did not have time to write it down, and I can’t get at it 
in any other way. However, I will say that the actual net contents idea, should, in 
my opinion, be carried to the bitter end, and I think there is no case such a rule will not 
cover. I mightadd that we are not bound to be governed by state laws, but can establish 
rules of our own, and by basing contracts on them they would govern, no matter what 
the state law says. I brought the state law so prominently to the front for the reason 
that it seems to coincide with and form part of the present system or rules. 1 might 
have used the term rules instead of state law, but still I think it very desirable that if we 
have any laws or the subject they should harmonize with the rules of practice. 


On motion of Mr. Illsley, a vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
for Mr. Carman’s valuable and suggestive paper. 

T. B. Annan: I believe it is in order to follow up this matter by an 
expression of opinion on the part of individual members. I would like to 
say that some years ago, I don’t know what the practice is now, in the 
work in the charge of the United States Government, particularly that in 
charge of the engineer corps, they adopted just the plan of measurements that 
Mr. Carman seems to have hit upon, of calling a cubic foot a cubic foot, 
whether in Alaska or Texas; of saying that a superficial foot is a foot of 
twelve inches one way and twelve inches in another. I was told by 
Captain Davis once, at Salt Lake City, about his experience in getting the 
consent of the local contractors to figuring on work for the government in 
that way. They had been so accustomed to these double measurements 
that they could hardly be persuaded to make their estimates on any other 
basis. They finally consented to have their work actually measured for 
what it represented, just as Mr. Carman has suggested. They had hardly 
made out their vouchers before they were completely satisfied. He told 
me, personally, that you could not get a man of them to go back to the 
old system in bidding on government work. I think this is in pursuance 
of the idea suggested, also, at the Western Association with reference to 
the adoption of a uniform system—that is a metrical system. I think that 
is closely related to the same subject, and one that we are all interested in. 
That is a piece of personal experience that I wanted to bring to bear on 
this paper. 

F. B. Hamilton: I think it would be well, perhaps, for all architects 
to specify just how their work should be measured. In Kansas City 
architects have a great deal of trouble of that kind on account of the 
uncertainty of the depth to which a foundation goes. They cannot always 
tell how deep they will have to go. I have been in the habit, during the 
last year or two, of specifying, in a case of extra work, that the founda- 
tion of the work shall be measured according to its cubical contents, both 
in regard to rubble work and dimension work. By adopting that course I 
have had no trouble. 

The President: The chair would like to add another suggestion on 
that subject. I would like if Mr. McNamara would make a few remarks 
about the experience he had some years ago on that question, when 
they had so much trouble about the measurements of the work on the 
reservoir. 

Mr. McNamara: That was not a question of measurements. This 
question did not enter into it at all. It was a question of definition of 
terms—of a distinction between rubble work and range work. The engi- 
neers and myself, and most of the old workers, called rubble work what 
we now call range work, or broken ashlar work. The difference of 
the measurements of this reservoir amounted to something over $300,000. 
A committee was appointed to determine this matter, but an injunction 
was placed upon the committee, by the court, which forced them to appoint 
commissioners. The contractors selected one architect, and the city 
appointed me, and we two selected a civil engineer. The majority report, 
which was made by the contractors’ architect and the civil engineer, was 
presented for cecision. The claim amounted to nearly $500,030, against 
the city, made by the contractor. I allowed him something over $20,000. 
In arriving at my estimate I went through a system of testing. I had men 
employed for the purpose of mixing the quantities, and I found that the 
actual gain in all that work did not amount to over $20,000. My report 
was accepted, and the whole thing was thrown out of court. There was 
no question as to the manner of measuring, but it was a difference in the 
terms between what architects call rubble work and dimension work. 
The engineers’ specification was clear and distinct in every particular, 
although the terms were not our terms, and the specification as to the man- 
ner of doing the work was clear. I held that the contractors bid to do 
the work on the description and the manner in which it was to be done, 
and not on the mere terms. That seemed to hold good with those who 
examined both reports. It very often happens that architects are not spe- 
cific, and it is something they should avoid. They will use the term, ‘a 
first-class job”’; that is all there will be of it. There will be a great differ- 
ence of opinions as to what a first-class job is. I would have a general 
description of some work that it should be done like; I think it ought to 
be actually described in detail how it is to be done. The phrase, “a first- 
class job,” means nothing at all. It was on such hinges as that that this 
whole trouble came up. So much for that. Now about actual measure- 
ments. Ofcourse the government of the United States, throughout the 
whole country, as I know, measures by the actual quantities. Our different 
measurement is that we allow double for corners, because we allow the 


mason that much for the extra trouble of setting his corner-stone and 
plumbing. We allow him the openings in stonework, because it is as 
much trouble to set the stone for the opening as if the wall was build solid. 
It is as much trouble to build jambs as it is to run the wall up solid. But 
I don’t think it concerns us whether the state laws or the government laws 
call for one thing and we call for another, if the architects’ system is uni- 
versal. If all the architects in the different associations of this country 
could agree on a system of measurements, whether it is the actual quantity, 
or whether they allow for these things, it would make no difference to us. 
Every man who takes a contract from an architect does it with a clear 
understanding of the manner or system of measurement. He understands, 
or should understand, just what he is figuring on, and it should be clearly 
stated in the specifications, for instance, that 22 feet to the perch for such 
work is meant by the architect. But what is needed is a schedule of the 
method of measuring among architects. I think that is very important. 
You never can get one state to pass laws that will be good in another state. 
You can get all the architects in the country to agree upon a certain man- 
ner of measurement that could be printed in the same way that a schedule 
of prices is printed. I would be in favor of endeavoring to have a uniform 
system of measurement among all architects, and I would not bother at all 
with the state laws, or try to incorporate it into statutes. The government, 
of course, has a uniform system, and that is the actual quantity only, in 
anything they measure. I speak of brick and stone work only. For 
painting, and such things, it would be very difficult to establish a law, 
unless the actual surface was measured. 

Mr. Carman: What would be your idea of measurement for such 
things ? 

Mr. McNamara: I don’t think it is the time now to sit down and tell 
what I would wish to have done about it. It is well understood in this 
city about measurement. There is hardly any difference in the manner of 
measuring among our architects. 

Mr. Carman: If you get a case in court don’t they vary right straight 
along ? 

Mr. McNamara: They might, but they don’t do it. 

Mr. Carman: I don’t think a case ever went into court in Kansas City 
where any two people agreed about this thing. I have had experience of 
that kind and so have others. 

Mr. Legg: I do not understand, Mr. President, that we have any 
laws regulating the measurement of materials in building, aside from what 
custom has made. We have no state laws to regulate how much is a 
perch, or how you should arrive at the amount of the cubical contents in 
a wall. 

Mr. Carman: There is a state law; I have it here in my hands. It 
takes about six hundred words to embrace it all. 

Mr. Legg: If there is any law, I was going to suggest that it was in 
the hands of the architects to make a custom, and to satisfy our profession 
in that way. I think it would be within the province of the convention to 
appoint a committee to arrange a system of measurement to be adopted by 
all the architects of Missouri. You could do it without interference with 
the state laws, and I think it would bea good thing. I would suggest 
that such a committee be appointed, and we could control the matter within 
ourselves. 

The President: Gentlemen, the chair thinks that the question is one 
of sufficient importance to have a committee appointed. I think it would 
be well to havea committee appointed to examine into this matter, and to 
see whether the custom cannot be enforced throughout the state, or have 
the state law amended. This matter could be done by the Executive 
Committee. When this was properly crystallized into shape, it could be 
sent about to the different associations of architecture in the state, and 
bring around a uniform system among architects all over the state. I 
believe a committee appointed for that purpose would reach the trouble. 

Mr. Chamberlain: I think it should go farther than the state. I think 
that this committee, if appointed, should confer with committees from other 
states and with a committee from the Western Association, and have some 
rule formulated by which it would become, eventually, universal through- 
out the country, as well in the United States as in this state. I think that 
would be the better way. 

The President : I hope some gentleman will make just such a motion. 

Mr. Illsley: I am ready to make such a motion, and say something in 
favor of it. I very much distrust state legislation. You get it fixed by one 
lelgislature,and the next legislature will change it all. But we can makea 
mutual agreement that will not be subject to change until we alter it our- 
selves. Iam much interested and also surprised to learn of the trouble experi- 
enced in Kansas City; I did not suppose that there was any difference 
between that city and St. Louis in that respect. We have our customs 
here, and I have had no trouble with the measurements, and have never 
known of anytrouble. The actual contents of a wall is a matter of no con- 
sequence to anybody, so long as you get your building as cheap as may be. 
You make your plans and specifications and you ask for bids to erect a 
wall according to those plans and specifications, and neither the owner 
nor anyone else cares how many cubic feet it has. When you work in 
that way I don’t see how it comes in at all, except with extra work. There, 
I think again, it is not so much matter whether the law is mathematical, or 
whether it is according to custom, so long as we get the best results. As 
long as we figure in that way, and as long as it gives us no trouble, I 
should hardly think it worth while to make a change. Our contractors 
are not scholars, and it is hard for them to learna new way. They are 
not accustomed to figuring in this proposed way; they have got their 
prices fixed, and it would be some trouble for them to change, though the 
government may do differently. With us the custom works harmoniously, 
and I would hesitate to try to train contractors to change their custom. 
I would rather try to get on in the old way. I believe I could do more 
in the course of a year. 

Mr. Ramsey: While I cannot plead any personal difficulty or trouble 
with the present system of measurements, I think it is, perhaps, owing to 
the fact that I recognize always, in settling a bill of quantities with a 
mechanic, that there is room for a considerable difference of opinion. I 
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have not always insisted upon holding him down to what might be the 
minimum quantity of work done. I know there are inaccuracies in the 
manner of measuring masonry, and often a contractor gets paid for more 
than he really deserves; but as the contractor generally has the making 
out of the bill he seldom ever gets paid for less. While I have not, as I 
say, had any personal trouble in this matter, because I have managed to 
steer clear of anything very bad in that shape, I have always, where 
there was extra work, got the measurements generally from some of those 
men who make a business of measuring for mechanics and who do follow 
a certain rule. That is the rule which I have adopted. Ofcourse, I have 
seen cases, in passing upon a bill, wherein the contractor got pay for 
things that he actually should not have been paid for; but, still, according 
to the rule of measurements he could plead that he was entitled to it, and, 
of course, I have passed it by and have allowed him to have it, simply be- 
cause I knew it was useless to contest the question. But I would like to 
see a more simple and a more equitable way of measurement. Now I think it 
would be much easier for the profession, and much simpler, if we should 
appoint a committee to frame a rule by which we might have our work 
measured, and as a state association agree that we will adopt that rule 
whatever it may be. Let this committee make it as equitable as possible, 
and weed out all objectionable points that they can possibly do. If it 
is thought best to have an absolute measurement of quantities, and nothing 
more than absolute quantities, let itbe that rule. I, for one, think it is best 
to make some few small allowances such as measuring corners double and 
allowing for simple openings measured as solid in place of measuring them 
as openings. Those are a few things that would work no hardship upon 
any body; but it is upon this point that the question strikes the owner. I 
find with the law as it now stands, with its changes and technicalities, that 
the contractors can take the plans and can claim allowances to the disad- 
vantage of the owner. In other words, he often bids to do work on the 
basis of actual quantity, and then he claims for all these allowances when 
he brings in his bill. And, of course, as long as it is the state law, what are 
you going todo? You have got to submit to it unless you have a special 
contract to the contrary. Now I can see no reason why piers should not 
be measured for actual contents and for nothing more. If it should be an 
isolated pier let it be measured for the isolated contents. If it is a buttress 
let it be measured for the actual contents; whereas by the lawful way the 
contractor is allowed two or three measurements because it happened to be 
a pier or buttress. When the contractor looks at the plan before he 
makes his bid he knows there are piers here and buttresses there. If he 
finds he has to carry a pier down to a greater depth by two, three, four or 
five feet to secure a better foundation, why should he have two or three 
measurements for it? I would like very much indeed to have the measure- 
ments simplified. I think we can accomplish this better within ourselves 
than by going to the state legislature. The state law is of no particular 
advantage to us if all the architects in the state work upon a uniform 
basis of measurement. ‘They might have printed slips made of their rule 
or plan of measurement, and paste that to their specifications every time 
they wrote one, and then the contractors would understand it and know 
that they have got to work under that rule of measurement; and in case 
there is extra work then they would know they must make their measure- 
ments according to those rules. If there is no extra work, the contract 
bid settles it. Now I know this to be almost the universal custom 
in measuring. They will come into my office, measure up the contents of 
a job, and put in their bid; and I find it almost universal with them that 
they do not measure these piers as double or treble; but they base their 
bid upon the actual cubical contents of the work, and yet if there happens 
to be one or two extra feet of depth they will come in for a double 
measurement; and every time I have been compelled, as I say, to allow 
them that simply because it was a state law and the custom, and I have 
always thought it politic to allow it rather than try to contest it, for the 
reason that if it was taken into the court they would get it with interest, 
and costs added. I think everything that has been said here shows the 
necessity of appointing a committee to make the system of measurements 
more simplified and uniform, and I would like to have some member make 
a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Illsley: I makea motion that a committee of three be appointed. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not see the good of confining this work toa state 
association. Suppose you appoint a committee to make a uniform system 
of measurements for this state. Architects here may have work in adjoin- 
ing states where the system is entirely different. If the system should be 
formulated from a committee of the Western Association, I can see some 
advantage in that, for the members of that association are representatives 
from the different states. It would be no more use to form a committee to 
goto work and formulate a uniform system for this state than it would be 
to have a uniform system for this city. It is just the same thing; it would 
not help us for building in Kansas City; it would not help us in the 
adjoining states. 

Mr. Ramsey: I think if we start in this state, and get the thing regu- 
lated in Missouri, that we can go before the Western Association at the 
next annual convention, and adopt the same rule, or a similar one, for the 
entire territory; then our rule for the State of Missouri could be set aside 
for their rule, and we would have the advantage of uniformity. We must 
startsomewhere. If you never start it anywhere it will never be done. 

On motion by Mr. Illsley, it was resolved that the chair appoint a 
committee of four to devise a system of uniform measurement for a@option 
in the State of Missouri, this committee to report at the earliest day prac- 
ticable to the secretary of this association, who shall have the same printed 
and forwarded at once to each architect in the state, with a recommenda- 
tion that he adopt it as far as practicable. 

The president appointed Messrs. Carman, of Kansas City, and Mc- 
Namara, Illsley and Mitchell, of St. Louis, on this committee. 

The President: Mr. F. B. Hamilton is down on this list for a paper 
entitled ‘ Certificates of Membership.” The convention would like to 
hear from him. 

Mr. Hamilton: The Western Association discussed that question at 
their last meeting, and the expression of opinion seemed to be against the 


issuing of certificates of membership. I am opposed to it myself, until we 
arrive at something more substantial in the way of organization. I don’t 
think it amounts to anything more than a receipt for dues the way it stands 
now. If we had an examination before the applicant became a member, 
then it would amount tosomething. ‘The question of a certificate for our 
association reminds me of a story published in Harper’s Magazine some 
years ago by the Editor of the Drawer, although it has no application in 
this case. A servant girl living in Albany was about to remove to New 
York City, and she got a certificate of character to take with her, written 
by some friend of hers. On the way down to New York she, in some 
way, lost her certificate, and on her arrival in New York she applied to a 
friend of hers to see if he could not help her out of the difficulty. He 
took a piece of paper and wrote: ‘ This is to certify that Mrs. Maloney 
had a good character when she left Albany, but lost it on the road coming 
down.” (Laughter.) I made a few notes in relation to this action taken 
yesterday in regard to the proposed jaw to be presented to the legislature 
for the licensing of architects. For the information of members I will read 
the scheme, which has been provided for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, passed April 6, 1886. ‘The Royal Institute shall be empowered 
to issue to its members declarations of fact in the form of certificates of 
examination which may be deemed desirable or convenient for recognition, 
as may from time to time be determined by by-laws.” The third clause in 
Article III provides as follows: ‘ Every professional member shall be 
entitled to obtain from the Royal Institute a certificate of membership 
subject to such conditions, and on payment of such subscriptions or other 
sums as the by-laws may from time to time prescribe, and shall, so long as 
he continues to be engaged in the study or practice of architecture, be 
entitled to obtain from this council, in every calendar year, a renewal of 
such certificate of membership, at such times and on such conditions, and 
on the payment of such subscriptions or other sums as the by-laws may 
from time to time provide; and any fellow associate, ceasing to be a 
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member, shal], on demand, deliver back to the council his certificate of 
membership.” In the American Architectis published a scheme for these 
examinations. In Vol. 9, page 53, is a specimen examination. It is an 
actual examination, giving the questions answered, and giving the number 
of marks of each of the different varieties of examinations. This is all I 
have to say on that question. 

Mr. Charles K. Ramsey was called upon to read a paper, entitled 
“Plans and Specifications—preparation of and supply to contractors— 
ownership of.” 

Mr. President, the preparation of plans and specifications, of course, you all know, 
should be done with the greatest care and precaution, in order to render everything clear, 
distinct, and comprehensive. I think both contractors and owners should know exactly 
what they are to get. In other words, what the contractor is expected to furnish, and 
what the owner is expected to have. Without this care in the preparation of the plans 
and specifications, of course disputes will naturally arise,and the owner will think he is 
swindled, tosome extent. The contractor, of course, naturally thinks you are trying to 
get more out of him than he ought to furnish, and the owner thinks he is not getting as 
much as he ought to have; so the architect cannot be too careful and too thorough 
in the preparation of plans and specifications. Afterthe plans and spec fications are once 
thoroughly prepared, and the corrections all made, of course a certain number of dupli- 
cates, both of the plans and specifications, should be taken, after which, I think, that at 
least one set of plans, at least of that which is considered original, should not in any case 
be tampered with, or changed in any way. The changes and additions ina plan, and 
the manner of constructing a building, which, of course, naturally follow, should be done 
by separate and distinct drawings and writings, added to the specifications, and clearly 
and distinctly identified as such. Now, in regard to the furnishing of the contractors 
with the plans and with the specifications, my plan has been this: To produce a sufficient 
number of duplicates, both of the plans and the specifications, by using either the process 
of tracing, or the process of blue printing, which is now in common practice. And in 
regard to specifications, I use this plan: I have my specifications written and carefully 
gone over. They are written in copying ink of some good, streng quality ; and af er 
they are thoroughly prepared, they are placed in a copying-press, and I take from two 
to four duplicates on thin paper with a letter press, so that for each set of specifications I 
have an original, and from three to four extra copies. Now, these letter-press copies I 
distribute among the different contractors, so that the carpenter, and the stonemason, 
and the brickmason, and the planing mill man—and all those who need them—may have no 
excuse for their not having them, have little trouble running the work smooth and 
straight. In that way I am able to give each contractor all the information he needs. 
Of course, with a system of blue prints, we can make as many duplicates of the plans as 
we please. Then every man has his own information given him, and he is expected to 
follow it. Of course, that plan necessitates a little expense upon the architect. It imposes 
upon him a little additional office expense. Of course, under that system he has to bear 
that, and it reduces his profits to that extent. I don’t know whether that system is 
followed by allarchitects or not. I think itis one that should be followed by everybody. 

Now, in regard to the possession or ownership of the plans. It is hardly worth 
saying much on that subject, as it is a well established rule that the plans and the specifi- 
cations, and I take it, all of the duplicates that are made from the plans and specifica- 
tions, are, at any rate, the property of the architect ; and, of course, at the expiration of 
the job, should be returnedto him. In fact, I make that agreement with every contractor 
that has anything to do with me, that heshall return the plans and specifications—bring 
them back to my office, in good or bad cond'tion, whichever it may happen to be. It 
has always been a disputed question between the architect and the owner, as to whether 
the owner is entitled to a set of plans and specifications for his building, or not. I 
believe that about one-third of the clients I have worked for have applied to have them, 
Of course, legally, I have always taken the stand, and J tell them plainly and promptly, 
that they are not entitled to anything; that the plans and specifications are simply the 
instruments of service, and as such, they have no right or title to them whatever. Still, 
at the same time, I have made it a practice that where the owner wished to have them 
after the completion of his job, for reference or something of that sort, as a matter of 
courtesy, 1] have always furnished him with the drawings. I have always given him a 
set of designs or blue prints. I have never allowed him to have possession of anything 
in the shape of details. I would like to hear from other gentlemen on this same subject. 


Mr. Carman: I think Mr. Ramsey’s suggestion about specifications 
a good one. Itis an expense to the architect, although in reality it works 
in the end, I think, the other way. It saves the contractors trouble, and 
they are more apt to do the work as called for. Consequently, it usually 
acts as a saving to the architect. I think it is an excellent idea. But I 
don’t know about these separate copies, whether they would be lasting 
enough on this thin paper. 

Mr. Ramsey: I will make an explanation of that. If I had thought 
of it, or if you gentlemen wish, I can send to my office and procure some 
copies of duplicate specifications. It is a system I have adopted myself; 
I have been using it myself, but I don’t know of anybody else using it. I 
find it works well. In the first place I have them written on the type- 
writer, and I have a complete set of specifications written out. Then I 
have them gone over very thoroughly until the errors, as far as possible, 
have been eliminated, and such additions made to them as are necessary, 
and when I am done with them they are supposed to be complete and 
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comprehensive. ‘Then I use this manifold paper as it is called. It isa 
thin paper and very strong. With that manifold paper I can take one 
sheet of my specifications and place upon the top of that sheet three or 
four or five sheets of manifold paper; the number is optional with the 
architect. On the top of that I have a prepared blotter of any kind, of 
sufficient thickness. I use a blotter made from cotton with a rubber 
filling in the middle of it, so that I can use both sides of the same blotter. 
Both sides will work and prevent the print from striking through on the 
other side. I place that blotter on top of the specifications. The blotter 
being double and thoroughly saturated upon the other side, I place the 
desired number of sheets ~f manifold paper on the top of the original 
sheet of specifications, then over that I put an ordinary dry piece of blot- 
ting paper, and repeat the process, and so I go on piling up the sheets of 
specifications in that way, then I slide it into a letter press and turn it 
down as tight as an ordinary press, and let it remain there for several 
hours. Sometimes I let them remain in the press over night and take 
them out the next morning, and I have just as many copies of that specifi- 
cation as I choose to take, all done at onetime. Of course, the boy in 
the office does it, and it will take him perhaps half an hour to pile up the 
specifications in that shape. The next morning you have the original and 
the duplicates, and there is no question or dispute about their being alike, 

Mr. Illsley: I would like to ask Mr. Ramsey what arrangement he 
makes about possible errors and omissions'in plans and specifications. 

Mr. Ramsey: I have to state in regard to that, that all plansand speci- 
fications will be more or less erroneous. A man cannot make a set of plans 
and specifications without there being some errors. Then, again, as the 
building goes along, one wants to make changes; but these changes can 
be provided for separately. That is,the original set of plans and the 
original set of specifications can remain just exactly as theywere made, un- 
touched, unaltered and unchanged in any way, then, of course, they are 
always a matter of reference; then when the building is completed, the 
changes will show for themselves. No erasing or changes should be made 
in any plan or specification after it has once been turned over to the con- 
tractors for bidding. The contract is based on that plan, and it should 
remain in the original state without change. 

Mr. Illsley: I want to say a word upon that point. In regard to 
changes, I think it is very necessary that there should be an entire under- 
standing between the owner, contractor and the architect that there should 
be nochange made in the body of the papers. It should all be done out- 
side. My rule is after a bid comes in, never to make a change in the plan 
or specifications, except in such a way as to show that it is changed. If 
I can I put it in red ink on the back of a drawing, making the changeclear. 
If the change is in the specification, I put it on the margin, so that there 
may never be a dispute in regard to errors, mistakes or omissions. I think 
it is true that it is impossible to guarantee that your plans and specifications 
shall be perfect. I would be glad to know what system there is for that. 
Years ago, when in the engineer’s department, I came across a method of 
figuring up bills, which seemed almost to guarantee against mistakes. The 
plan would be to have two figure together on a bill. Each one would 
figure separately and then compare their work. I find that a very good 
plan. Ihave wondered whether some sort of an arrangement might not 
be made that would reasonably guarantee us against other mistakes. Years 
ago I was planninga house, and I intended that a certain closet should 
have six shelves, on three sides, all around. When the house was nearly 
done, I found they were going to put drawers in all these places. I turned 
to the specifications and I found I had actually written drawers instead of 
shelves. Slipsof the pen are apt to happen. I wrote a specification once 
wherein I described certain iron stirrups, saying there were to be four. 
Since then I found that there should have been eight. I always put in my 
specifications, in the preliminary part, that the contractors shall take 
no advantage of manifest errors or omissions in the plans or specifications, 
and that they are expected to report such before bidding, or no allowance will 
be made forthem afterward. I am sometimes met in this way: They say, 
“ You are an architect; you are paid for your work, and it is your business 
to make your work perfect; if there is any omission in your part, you must 
not require us to note it; we havethe right to take advantage of it.” I 
say on the other hand that, ‘‘ While it is true, as between the owner and 
myself, that I am responsible for errors, yet, as between myself and the 
contractor, when he sees a manifest error, he should mention it; it is not fair 
in him to take advantage ofit. The architect is required to provide for all 
parts of the building. He must care for the masonry, for the excavation, 
for the brickwork, for the plastering, the painting, the plumbing, and so 
on. Here isa vast amount of detail. Now the various contractors who 
figure to do this work, have each to deal with only one branch, The brick- 
maker has nothing but his brickwork to look after; the plasterer nothing 
to care for but the plaster, etc. It is comparatively easy for him to dis- 
cover if there isan error in the plan or specification. I say to him “TI 
expect you to deal honestly with me, as I do with you, and I will make 
no allowance for omi‘sions and errors that are upon their face manifest.” 
That is the rule I have adopted. 

Mr. Hellmers: I would like to ask you in what way you determine 
whether the contractor so figuring discovered that error or not? You say 
you will not bind yourself to allow him anything if he comes in and makes 
a claim on that error. You base that action upon the idea that he will 
discover the error. Now, why shouldn’t he be just as liable to miss that 
error as you? How do you determine whether he discovered it when he 
put in his bid, or whether he, like yourself, did not discover it until he 
came to execute the work ? 

Mr. Illsley : I generally meet it in this way: When the error is plainly 
such that the contractor could not deteet it, I am responsible. I have 
never had any trouble in settling on that basis. I do not hold the con- 
tractor responsible for not informing me, unless it is something that could 
be plainly seen, and that the contractor might reasonably be expected to 
discover. In the matter of the description of work, where technical terms 
are used, I have a different method. A very fair way, in my experience, 
is to describe the work by sample. Architects may differ as to what is 
broken-range work or broken ashlar. If I can, I refer them to a building 


where that kind of work is to be seen. I find that works well, especially 
in regard to painting. There is also a question about when a contractor 
has aright io his details. I finished a job over in Illinois some years ago, 
where I was involved in trouble-quarrel with the owner because I did not 
give him the details when they first figured on the plans. He wanted to 
get some bids in Chicago, and the Chicago parties objected that they could 
not figure on the work without details, It was an extremely busy season 
of the spring, and I could not make my details then. I said, ‘It is not 
customary ; we don’t know until bids come in whether the house will go 
on as originally intended or not. If I make the details now, they may 
have to be made over again. Whois going to pay for altering the details?” 
He replied by saying that the Chicago parties said it was customary. I 
had to employ an attorney to collect my commission. I want to know 
what others have to say about when the details are to be furnished. Then, 
again, as to the ownership of the plans. The owner comes for plans. 
You go to work on them, and, by the time you get them completed, per- 
haps, something may happen to make him change his mind. He may 
select another lot, or have some other reason for not building at once. 
Then you tell him, “ I will collect my bill and take back my plans.” He 
says, “ What will I have for my money?’ Then how many copies shall 
you furnish? My custom has been to furnish only two copies of the plans 
and specifications. ‘There are cases where more might be desirable. I 
would like to know what experience other architects have had. 

Mr. Annan: I can give Mr. Illsley a leaf out of my book. I furnished 
in one case four copies of the foundation plans. The plumber lost two 
sets, the contractor lost another, and now I have nothing but my original 
drawings in the office, which, in accordance with the practice of most of 
us, are in pencil. I have nothing but a pencil memorandum. I believe 
I have made six sets of foundation plans for that building, and all I have 
to show are some scattered notes of blue prints and some original pencil 
drawings. 

Mr. Ramsey: You are exceedingly good-natured. 

Mr. Annan: Now, right there, I want to answer Mr. Ramsey. It is 
not a question of good-nature at all. The plumber came in and said, 
“T can’t get at that system of drain pipes; won’t you be kind enough to 
loan me your blue prints ?”” I want the work to go on, and furnish him 
with them, with the expectation that they are to be returned. They rarely 
ever are returned. That is my experience. 

Mr. Ramsey: When a contractor borrows the tracings and loses them 
I would like to inquire who is to pay for the lost tracings ? 

The President: The man who loses them, of course. 

Mr. Hamilton: I have heard architects say that they rather hesitate 
about exacting money from contractors in cases of that kind. 

Mr. Ramsey: I don’t think an architect ought to have scruples of that 
kind. If an architect has a set of tracings, or blue prints, or whatever 
they may be, and a copy of the specifications, and a contractor takes them 
out of the office, of course, for the time being they are in the custody of the 
contractor. If he loses them, I think he should pay the architect for repro- 
ducing them in case the architect chooses to charge him for it. The archi- 
tect has simply rendered extra service, not to the owner in fact, and not to 
the builder, but extra service to the contractor, and the contractor is as 
much obliged to pay the architect for the service rendered as anybody else. 
And I don’t see that there is anything wrong for him to charge whatever 
the tracings are reasonably worth. I don’t think the architect, in that case, 
would be entitled to charge the contractor an extra price. In other words, 
if it cost him simply a matter of a few hours’ work of the office boy to 
reproduce the tracings, he is not entitled to charge him say fifteen dollars 
for doing it. Charge him a reasonabie price for the boy’s services while 
he is doing the work, and for his material, and the use of the implements, 
to cover the cost of making the tracings. It is merely for mechanical 
service that you should charge him, and not for any extraneous labor. 

Mr. Illsley: I think this subject came up before the American Insti- 
tute and it was decided that it was better to get it from the owner; to 
charge it to the owner instead of having anything to do with the contractor, 
as it might lead to unjust suspicion and trouble. 

Mr. Carman: Mr. President, I will simply say that I think the details 
are a part of the drawings and are due at the same time; that is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Ramsey: I will say that there are a certain kind of details that an 
architect can make out as soon as the drawings are made, and on the 
other hand there is a large percentage of the details that cannot be made until 
the job is under way. There are measurements that you cannot give correctly, 
especially where the finishings are elaborate and particular. You must 
have your building in shape before you can make the details. It is impos- 
sible to furnish all the details of the job at the time the general plans and 
specifications are made. 

Mr. J. B. Legg read the following paper, entitled, ‘‘ Professional 
Etiquette.” 

Professional etiquette or ethics in architecture is the written and unwritten law 
which regulates our actions in our profession and practice, and is founded on the golden 
rule, ‘* Do unto others as you would be done by,’”’ and our profession must heed and 
obey its precepts. 

Architectural etiquette not only defines our relations with others of our profession, 
but equally as regards our clients and the artisans who execute our designs, and demands 
that we should ever be on the alert to act justly and honorably with all men of our profes- 
sion, by our clients, and with all contractors and mechanics over whom we supervise. 

All occupations, professions, trades and vocations in life and mutual dependence 
exist under this moral obligation, and we should ever recognize this bond, from which 
no one is free, and without its enforcement and compl ance no industry can flourish or 
profession thrive. 

Our moral obligation is the standard germ of our success, and the higher the moral 
and_ the more exacting the standard, the greater will be our eminence and influential 
usefulness. If this code of ethics should be observed in the lower walks of life to 
enlighten as a guiding star the mechanic and artisan, how much more should it be 
observed in the arts and sciences, of which our profession isthe most noble and enduring. 

As scientists and artists our labor is the product of our minds, which once trans- 
formed into substance, goes forth beyond recall to enrich those who live after us, and 
while we should profit by the examples of others, we should be too generous in our 
— to appropriate as ours the genius of our fellow architects or supersede their moral 
we The etiquette of our profession is too vast to be written, but there is a law to govern 
and established usage to guide, and our conscience should be an infallible judiciary to 
decide, and the ennobling actions of our fellowmen a power to protect, and in short, the 
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science which treats of human actions, right or wrong, in the practice of human life, is 
the etiquette of our profession or vocation. 

It is of the right I wish to speak, and of what should be formulated by such practi- 
tioners as were upright and honorable, who have, by their actions and conduct given 
credence and approbation, and established a proper usage. 

There is no wrttten law of etiquette, but the feeling of honor, self-respect and the 
esteem and protection which we desire to gain, actuates us to render to others what we 
exact in return, and this is the great law of our etiquette, given us by usage in our 
profession. 

Ours is a creative art, with its memorials to mark every epoch of time, from the 
architectural pyramids in the early history of Asia, and the rock built temples of India, to 
the palaces of justice, temples of art, literature and commerce, and ecclesiastical edifices 
and monumental works of today, giving the history of the peoples of all ages in endur- 
ing hewn and carved stone, for the instruction and admiration of future ages. 

There has been lately a great dealof aspiration and effort to give the profession of 
architecture its proper place, or deserved consideration, in the American community. 

The architects of our country have gained greatly in influence and respect during 
the last ten years, and in our central and western states more especially, in the last five 

years, and the most obvious reason why they have gained more prestige of late 1s 
see they have become a body and formed themselves into a class of men, filling a 
special finction in a uniform way, and with more or less common understanding among 
them. 

This common understanding and unison of action to promote the good of our profes- 
sion at large and benefit every individual member of our fraternity is the etiquette of our 
order. 

As our western towns and cities grow in population and wealth, architects become 
more common, and our position and influence is determined by the success and actions 
in our individual effort to gain a livelihood in our practice, and it is very slow that we 
are accepted as a class, and that any defined usages grow up in our relations to the public 
and to our clients. 

To bring about more closely our relations to each other, to the public, and to our 
clients, and to work as one body of men, united in one common cause, to improve the 
architecture of our country, and honor the dignity and standing of our profession, 
should be our individual and united aims and ambition. 

Our ethics should bind us in a union of brotherhood that would universally lead the 
public to recognize us not only as architects, but to accept us as the authoritative 
arbiters of all manner of design among people at large, and as authoritatively responsible 
in our manner of dealing with all men. 

If we consider how far we are from having an accepted standard of taste, style and 
practice among ourselves, we must but conclude that as much confidence is given us as 
we have shown ourselves entitled to. 

It should be remembered that respect is not a gift, but a tribute, and the individual, 
or the body who would require it ina community as independent as ours, must compel it. 

The tribute of respect is won by some architects through their talent and business 
capacity, but the success of the profession will be unsatisfactory so long as its standard 
of performance is uncertain. 

Architects cannot expect to lead the public taste as long as they pull in a dozen 
different ways, and our remedy is a closer association with each other, such as this 
society affords us, not simply for defense, but for improvement. 

A profession in which every member works alone, imparting neither his aims or his 
experience to his fellows, does not deserve to be called a profession. 

Interchange of ideas and experience, the stimulus of common study and criticism, 
and a hearty intcrest in the same problems, will be the most powerful influence in giving 
character and unity in our work, as well as insuring the support of the public. 

Professional etiquette is a matter of dispute, and should be looked upon with 
impatience by clients, and that part of the profession who caters only to the success of 
the moment. 

Social and professional etiquette is a restraint to the natural impulses of persons 
who are not accustomed to it, and people do not submit to restraint unless they have 
been born to it, or have deliberately imposed it upon themselves. 

The economical advantage of a professional etiquette is that it saves us from the loss 
of time and effort which comes of disorderly strife. 

We, as architects, must acknowledge the harm that is done, the time wasted, and 
the demoralization caused among us by unregulated efforts to get the better of each 
other, and by the desire uf unreasonable clients to get the better of us. 

e well know that competition is a bulwark against courtesy and fair dealing, and 
divert our ideas from quiet judgment; and such influences unrestrained from custom 
leads to lawless confusion. 

The wasted efforts in our competitions generally brings to the front, not those who 
are best qualified professionally, but the best fighters and wire pullers, and the public 
are often led to believe that the winning man means prominence and merit. 

The etiquette whose office it is to defend us against such troubles is certainly the 
care of ourselves as architects, and as members of an architectural organization. 

Architects frequently complain that the profession does not receive the consideration 
it merits from its clients and the public; that competitions are offered on humiliating 
terms, and that they are restricted in their professional authority and proper remuner- 
ation, and this is measurably true, and the trouble is the cause of the architects them- 
selves. ° 

The public expects the architect to waste his time in fruitless competitions which 
are frequently not intelligently or honestly decided, all growing out of this cut-throat 
competition, which is the bane of our profession. 

I hope to see the day at an early date when every member of the Missouri Institute 
of Architects will not dishonor his profession by stooping to enter a competition, unless 
the same is a limited and paid competition. 

Architects sometimes intercept work that would fall into the hands of others of their 
profession, by offering to do it for less money, or by offering to submit sketches free of 
charge unless accepted, and this cut-throat business not only robs our profession of the 
legitimate fees which rightfully belong to it, but prompts the public to place but little 
value upon our professional services, all from the fact, that some members of our order 
place but little value upon their services. 

The individual architect wanting his daily bread, and unsustained by his fellows, 
may be at the mercy of the public, or his client, but the profession is not. 

The public too frequently characterizes professional etiquette as a code of defense, 
which, in the eyes of the profession, is but a restraining code to keep the members 
from interfering with each other, and from sacrificing their general welfare by working 
against each other. 

We should carefully study the mischief of antagonism, and the need of common 
agreement and unison of action, instead of each one being obliged to conquer every 
position by self-assertion. 

It is true that there is a wide difference in the susceptibility of architects, and that 
one will accept or even invite treatment which another will resent indignantly, and there 
are those who seem utterly careless of the claim of their protession to any respectable 
treatment whatever. 

As regards the public, our etiquette is a compromise between the dignity of the 
profession and the pliability to its requirements, and desires fair and honorable dealing 
with it, as well as with each other. Architects must know that the interests of the public 
are the real interests of the profession. 

Our general welfare demands that we should attract men of character, ability and 
acquirement, who would do their work well and receive an adequate remuneration for it, 
men who would respond readily to the wants of the community, remembering that while 
they have the right, and partially the power, to fix the terms on which they will do 
service to the community, it is for the sake of that service, and that only, that architects 
exist. 

When architects besiege a person contemplating an improvement, knowing that 
another architect has done previous work for the same party, and is that party’s prefer- 
ence, and offers to submit drawings free of charge unless adopted, and if adopted to do 
the work below the schedule of established prices, such architects degrade our profession 
and deserve to be frowned out of our midst, and shunned as a viper lurking to pierce our 
common interests with its venom. 

When an architect is engaged on a set of plans for his client, and another one goes 
to him and agrees to do the work for a smaller rate of commission, and finds response 
from an unscrupulous client, who in many cases places the original architect’s plans in 
the intruder’s hands to be worked up, how are we to secure ourselves against such unpro- 
fessional conduct ? 

It was only last summer I contracted with a party to make a set of plans for a small 
dwelling; the sketches were made and approved, and working drawings and specifi- 
cations ordered. When the drawings were complete my client took them from my office, 
under the pretense of showing them to his brother,and placed them in the hands of 
another architect, who agreed to do the work for half price, and I have not heard from 


him since, except when I sent hima billa few weeks ago, he refused to pay, alleging 
that I had only made him preliminary drawings. 

The prevailing custom among-some men in our profession of submitting designs and 
estimates for buildings free of charge unless adopted, has educated the public to feel that 
architects as a class place put small valuation upon their services, and in fact no valuation 
unless their designs are executed. 

This feeling leads to all manner of impositions upon our profession, and is fostered 
to a large extent by the avarice of would-be architects in their attempt to get an 
occasional job, no matter under what difficulties or at what cost. 

I am told that it is not infrequently that so-called architects hear of a party who con- 
templates the erection of a building, and bundling a roll of drawings under their arms, 
call upon such parties, offering to do their work for less than anyone else in the pro- 
fession. 

It was only yesterday, while returning from this convention, that I met with a brother 
architect on the street, who informed me that a friend of long acquaintance of his, had 
ordered him to get up a design for a residence, and when the design was submitted some 
four or five days later, that he was informed that five voluntary designs had been sub- 
mitted for the same building, all on the hypothesis that if not adopted there would be no 
charge. 

| am not one who believes that an architect should sit in his chair and await work to 
be thrust upon him, or that he should be too professional to advertise his business, but I 
do believe, that every architect should solicit his work ina legitimate, professional 
manner, always deporting himself in a manner that merits the confidence of his clients 
and the esteem of the public. 

Every good word said, or deed done, in favor of our fellow architects, is a germ 
planted, that awakens in the public a confidence in our etiquette that engenders to our 
standing and usefulness, and paves our pathway to a better remuneration, fairer recog- 
nition, and higher esteem by all men. 

Mr. Hellmers: I had prepared a paper on the subject of Lien Laws 
which I had intended to read, but as the time is getting very short, and as 
the hour for adjournment is rapidly drawing nigh, and my paper is largely 
advisory, I simply move that it be filed with the secretary and printed. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. [Mr. Hellmers’ paper not being 
received before going to press, publication is deferred. —Ep. ] 

Mr. McNamara: I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Legg for the very 
clear and excellent mannar in which he has defined professional etiquette. 
In connection with this subject I offer this resolution, as it has been 
touched upon somewhat today. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due and are hereby tendered to 
the directors of the Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis for their action in select- 
ing the architect for their new building without resort to the pernicious method of a public 
competition, thus conforming to the almost universal sentiment of the architectural 
profession, 

Mr. Ramsey: I think Mr. McNamara should explain that resolution, 
as there are some gentlemen here who don’t know anything about the 
circumstances of it. We have gentlemen from Kansas City here who 
perhaps have never heard of the Music Hall Association competition. 

Mr. McNamara: I presume they don’t want to know anything about 
the circumstances of it; they only want to know that an incorporated 
body wanted to put up a building for a mercantile library here in this city, 
and they selected an architect directly for that purpose, and that is what we 
wish to be done in all cases. That is the universal wish of architects, 
instead of going into a competition for designs. I may as well say that the 
Western Association has set its condemnation on all occasions on this 
system of competitive designs. After all, it is the architect that does the 
best wire-pulling, that will be selected. It is just as well for the parties to 
select their architect at once and save all the annoyance and trouble which 
they cause other architects. In this case the directors of the Mercantile 
Library acted upon that principle. That is the first instance in this city 
where such a thing has been done, where an incorporated body like the 
Mercantile Library Association has selected their architect to work with 
them and have paid him for it. 

The President: This is a thing that we all have been striving for, and 
I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. McNamara offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That all matters laid down in the programme for discussion sha!l be pre- 
sented in written papers in future. 

The president announced the Committee on Uniform Measurements, 
under the motion of Mr. Illsley, as follows: Geo. Carman, J. H. 
McNamara, C. E. Illsley and Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. S. E. Chamberlain, of Kansas City, read a very pertinent paper, 
entitled “ Whither Are We Drifting ?”’ which was well received. 

The following officers were elected for the new year: Messrs. T. B. 
Annan, of St. Louis, president; Geo. Carman, of Kansas City, vice-presi- 
dent; C. E. Illsley, of St. Louis, secretary; C. K. Ramsey, of St. Louis, 
treasurer. Messrs. T. Furlong and James McGrath, of St. Louis, and A. 
Van Brunt, of Kansas City, were elected trustees : 

The thanks of the convention were unanimously voted to the retiring 
officers; also to Prof. Halsey C. Ives, the director of the St. Louis Art 
Museum, for courtesies, and to Mr. Charles H. Turner for the free use of 
the rooms in which the convention was held. 

President McGrath, on yielding his office to his newly-elected successor, 
thanked the members for their courtesy, patience and fidelity. 

Mr. Illsley announced recent intelligence that the architects of Ken- 
tucky were moving for the organization of a state association. 

On motion of Mr. Ramsey, Kansas City was selected for the next 
meeting of the association. 

The convention then adjourned until the second Tuesday in January, 
1887. The members, after adjournment, proceeded in a body to the 
Mercantile Club, where they partook of a lunch provided by the St. Louis 
architects, and with remarks, speeches, and many interesting bits of experi- 
ence, criticism and anecdote, brought to a close a most harmonious, efficient 
and agreeable reunion, and one which will be remembered with pleasure 
by every participant. Speeches were made by T. B. Annan, George I. 
Barnett, C. K. Ramsey, J. B. Legg, R. C. McLean, and others. 


ARE you going to New Orleans or Florida? If so, you can go via the 
Monon Route via Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, 
Nashville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile and the 
Gulf coast for the same money that will take you through the dreary, 
uninhabited Mississippi swamps. For full information regarding single 
round trip rates, call on or address E. O. McCormick, General Passenger 
Agent Monon Route, Adams Express building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 


HE annual meeting of the Ex- 
change was held at the Exchange 


rooms January 17, about two hun- 
dred members being present. The 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent George C. Prussing, who 
called for the report of the 
secretary. 
Mr. F. C. Schoenthaler, 
the secretary, read a detailed 
report which showed 
the total amount paid 
the treasurer, $9,715.17. 
Expenditures, $7,- 
551.99; assets, $13,- 
465.85; balance on hand 
at date, $10,187.28. 
The actual 
membership is 
498. Seven 
members died 
during the year 
as follows: 
Christian Tegt- 
meyer, J. G. 
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$107.00 as interest upon the money in his hands, and that he was 
desirous of presenting the amount to the Exchange as a nucleus for a 
building fund, with the hope that the Exchange would take measures 
toward erecting a building to serve as the home of all the building trades. 

The finance committee reported the accounts of the secretary and 
treasurer correct. 

The report of the Nominating Committee being called for, Mr. E. A. 
Thomas, chairman, stated that the names on the ticket were appointed as 
representing the different associations of builders. The head of the ticket 
had not been selected because he was a mason, there being no member of 
that trade on the committee. The report was accepted and placed on file. 

The president read Article VI of the Constitution regarding delinquent 
members, and the secretary read twenty-six names which were canceled 
from the membership roll under this rule. 

The meeting adjourned and the polls were declared open until five 
o’clock. 

The Exchange reassembled at eight o'clock to conclude the annual 
business, President Prussing in the chair. 

The president called for the reports of committees. 

The report of the Library Committee was read by A. W. Murray, 
chairman. 

The report was received and placed on file, and a vote of thanks 
tendered the committee, Messrs. A. W. Murray, P. B. Wight and 
R. C. McLean, for the able manner in which they had performed 
their duty. 

Mr, Tapper, chairman of the Committee on Membership, reported 498 
firms active members, and spoke in behalf of the committee, stating that 
he had been chairman of that committee ever since the Exchange’s organ- 
ization, that all personalities had been studiously avoided, that though it 
had been said that members had been admitted who should not, as the 
names were posted a week before being acted upon, this was the fault of 
the members and not the committee. 

The report was accepted and filed. 

The Committee on Arbitration reported some work done, and that if 
members would be careful and make all contracts in writing, much trouble 
would be avoided. 

The Committee on Rooms reported that its duties had been light, but 
such matters as had come before it had received proper attention. 

The report of the inspectors of election was read by Thomas Mould- 
ing, showing the officers for the coming year to be as follows: Total 
number of votes cast, 326. President, George Tapper; first vice-president, 
Mat. Benner; second vice-president, Alexander W. Murray; secretary, 
F. C. Schoenthaler (reélected); treasurer, Joseph Downey (reélected). 

For board of directors: Oliver Sollitt, Philip Henne, D. V. Purring- 
ton, James John, Murdock Campbell. 

For inspectors of election for 1888: Walter T. Clark, Henry Appel 
and E. H. Humphrey. 

There was an opposition ticket in the field, but the regular ticket was 
elected by a large majority, that of the secretary being 286. 

Mr. Prussing called President-elect Tapper to the chair, and said that 
as his last official act he would declare the officers duly installed. 

Mr. Thomas moved a vote of thanks to the retiring president, which 
was unanimously passed. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Tapper, Downey, Benner, Murray, 
Schcenthaler, John, and Sollitt. 

The report of delegate sent to Boston to confer with the Committee of 
National Builders regarding the formation of a national association was 
called for. 


Mr. Prussing, the delegate representing the Exchange, stated that he 
had been accompanied by W. E. Frost and William Grace of the Master 
Carpenters, Thomas Courtney of the Master Masons, and J. H. McCarthy 
of the Master Painters’ Associations as delegates from their respective 
bodies. The speaker explained at length the transactions of the meeting 
at Boston, and was highly eulogistic in speaking of the reception and 
entertainment accorded the visitors. ‘The other representatives followed 
Mr. Prussing in remarks ofa similar character. Mr. Prussing stated that 
the platform laid down for the National Association was similar to that of 
the Exchange. There was a discussion as to whether the representation 
at the convention should be from associations of master builders or from 
builders’ exchanges alone. The maximum number of delegates from 
any one city was fixed at seven, and the work of organizing exchanges 
left to each city, and that each city should organize. ‘Ten cities had been 
suggested as places for holding the convention. There was one vote each 
for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, St. Paul and Albany (St. Louis had not been heard from), and it 
had finally been decided to hold the convention in Chicago, by a vote of 
eight to two, on March 29 next. 

Mr. W. H. Sayward, the chairman, appointed a committee of five to 
call the convention. ‘This consisted of George C. Prussing, Chicago; J. 
Milton Blair, Cincinnati; John S. Stevens, Philadelphia; Thomas J. 
King, Washington, and W. H. Sayward, of Boston. 

The Exchange voted that the necessary advance of $50, to defray 
expenses of the committee in arranging for the convention, be made. 

. Mr. Murray moved a vote of thanks to the delegates, which was 
passed. 

Mr. McCarthy moved the following resolution: 

Wuereas, The preliminary conference of builders at the recent meeting held in 
the city of Boston, decided to hold the first annual convention of master builders in 
this city, and 

WV HEREAS, It devolves upon this Exchange, as the representative organization of 
the building trades, to do honor to the name of Chicago on this important occasion, 

Resolved, Vhat the Builders’ and ‘Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, does hereby 
apply for membership in the National Builders Association, and instruct its executive 
officers and board of directors to take all steps necessary to insure a representation 
at this first convention. 

Resolved, Vhat we hereby pledge ourselves to do all in our power to make the 
stay of visiting delegates and the guests pleasant and agreeable during their visit to 
ro Rentead, That there be appointed by the president, a committee on ‘‘ ways and 
means’’ to which we will lend all aid, personally and otherwise, which may be 
See: in its discretion, to insure the success of this first annual convention of 
oe pry That said committee shall consist of fifteen members, whose chairman 
shall be the presiding officer of the convention appointed by the Boston conference, 
and that said committee is hereby instructed to proceed at once to make all necessary 
arrangements for the proper carrying out of the said convention, and it is hereby 
constituted the sole and only representative of the Exchange in relation to said con- 
vention, 

The resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. 

A communication from the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club was 
read, thanking the Exchange for the many courtesies extended by way of 
hall-room, etc., and on motion of Mr. Murray, the same courtesies were 
extended to the Sketch Club by the incoming board. 

Mr. Prussing suggested, and afterward made a motion, which was in 
effect, that the Board of Directors be requested to investigate the advisa- 
bility of the Exchange building its own home, and if it was thought advis- 
able to report some plan of procedure. 

Mr. McKenna said that he had given the matter considerable study, 
and sketched a plan by which the result could certainly be accomplished. 
This was for each of the five hundred firms in the Exchange to pay $50 a 
year for five years. At this time a sufficient amount of money would have 
accumulated to build a first class building. 

Mr. McKenna submitted the following resolution, which Mr. Prussing 
accepted as a substitute for his: 

Wuereas, Much has been said with reference to the members of this Exchange 
erecting a building of their own, therefore, 

Resolved, Vhat it is the wish of the members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
that its board of directors be and are hereby directed to look up the law and other matters 
necessary in the event of the members of this Exchange erecting a building with a 
view to its ownership to be vested in members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. 

Resolved, further, that the board of directors of this Exchange be requested to call a 
meeting of the Exchange on or before the first Saturday in April, 1887, and submit said 
report to the members of this Exchange. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Victor Falkenau submitted a resolution, calling for the institution 
of a course of popular lectures by the Exchange, and spoke earnestly in 
favor of such a movement. 

Mr. Murray warmly favored the proposition, and the motion was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Thomas, Eidlitz, Moulding and others, but the body did 
not think the time had come for the movement, and the motion of Mr. 
Falkenau was lost. 

Mr. Kinsella sent a communication and resolution for members to con- 
fine their business, as far as possible, among themselves, but the motion 
was tabled. 

Mr. Benner thought that the by-laws should be amended, and two 
nominating committees be appointed. 

Mr. Kinsella thought the directory should be increased, so that all 
trades in the Exchange should be represented, and that the secretary’s 
office should not be an elective one. 

Mr. Hearson spoke in favor of a viva voce vote at elections. 

Nothing was done with these propositions, and the meeting adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held January 22, the following 
gentlemen were reappointed Library Committee for the ensuing year: 
Messrs. A. W. Murray, P. B. Wight, R. C. McLean. 

The committee appointed to suggest ways and means to erect a build- 
ing for the Exchange are D.V. Purrington, E. A. Thomas and James John. 

The committee of fifteen, appointed to devise ways and means to insure 
the success of the First National Convention of Master Builders, and to 
provide for the entertainment and reception of delegates, are: Geo. C. 
Prussing, chairman, J. B. Sullivan, Wm. E. Frost, M. W. Powell, F. S. 
Wright, Wm. P. Ketcham, Wm. Grace, A. W. Murray, Ed. T. Singer, 
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Geo. M. Moulton, E. T. Cushing, T. E. Courtney, F. V. Gindele, James 
John and Geo. Lill. 

This committee met on January 26; eleven members present. 

Mr. Prussing recapitulated his account of the Boston meeting, and 
read the following report of preliminary conference for the discussion of 
plans for the formation of a National Association of Employers in the 
various trades that have to do with the construction of buildings, issued by 
W. H. Sayward. 

On. the 6th of December last, the Master Builders’ Association, of 
Boston, Mass., issued an invitation to various associations of a similar 
character in several of the larger cities of the country, to assemble in the 
city of Boston on January 10, 11 and 12, 1887, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the feasibility of forming a national association, and to take steps to 
secure such an organization in event of the approval of the idea. 

The following associations responded favorably and named their repre- 
sentatives as below set forth: The Master Builders’ Exchange of Albany, 
N. Y., represented by Mr. John Palmer; the Master Builders’ Association 
of Baltimore, Maryland, represented by Messrs. John J. Purcell and Will- 
iam Ferguson; the Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, I]linois, 
represented by Mr. George C. Prussing; the Master Carpenters’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, Ills., represented by Messrs. W. E. Frost and William 
Grace; the Master Masons and Builders’ Association of Chicago, Ills., 
represented by Mr. Thomas E. Courtney ; the Master Painters’ Association 
of Chicago, Ills., represented by Mr. J. G. McCarthy; the Builders’ 
Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, represented by Messrs. J. Milton Blair and 
L. H. McCammon; the Builders’ Exchange of Detroit Mich., represented 
by Messrs. W. E. Avery, James Dean and A. Chapoton, Jr. ; the Master Car- 
penters and Builders’ Association of Detroit, Mich., represented by Messrs. 
Ernst Nuppenau and Henry George; the Mason Builders’ Association of 
New York City, represented by Messrs. John J. Tucker and Mare Eidlitz ; 
the Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., represented by Messrs. 
John S. Stevens and Charles H. Reeves; the Contractors and Builders’ 
Board of Trade of St. Paul, Minn., represented by Mr. E. E. Scribner; 
the Master Builders’ Association of Washington, D.C., represented by Mr. 
Thomas J. King. 

The representatives above mentioned assembled in Boston at the 
appointed time, and in conjunction with representatives from the Boston 
Association, discussed and adopted the following resolutions as a basis to 
secure a proper convention of the various industries interested in the 
construction and erection of buildings throughout the United States. The 
conference was of the opinion that it was only competent to arrange a 
method of bringing about a convention, and took special pains to adopt 
only such resolutions as properly belonged to it as a preliminary meeting, 
leaving decisive action to the convention proper, when convened. They 
hope and trust that their action will be so understood by all concerned, as 
set forth in the following : 

The following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 


Wuereas, We, representatives of various associations of employers, in trades that 
have to do with the erection and construction of buildings, are assembled in conference 
to consider proper forms and methods for the organization of a national association, 
therefore, be it 

I. Resolved, That a convention be called in the city of Chicago, on Tuesday, the 
29th day of March next, for the purpose above recited. 

2. Resolved, Vhat the name of the proposed association should be The National 
Master Builders’ Association of the United States of America. 

3. Resolved, That the object of the proposed association should be understood to 
be the establishment of uniformity and harmony of action, upon general principles, in 
all matters that directly affect the interests of contractors, manual workmen, and all con- 
cerned in the erection and construction of buildings throughout the United States. 

4. Resolved, Vhat at this first convention the basis of representation shall be as 
follows, viz: Each of the various cities of the United States having a population of not 
less than fifty thousand (50,000) inhabitants, shall be entitled to zot more than seven dele- 
gates, duly appointed by the Master Builders’ Exchange, or Association, in each of the 
said cities, provided that the said exchange or association shall represent a membership 
of not less than fifty firms. ‘The term ‘‘ Master Builders’ Exchange or Association,” as 
here used, for the purposes set forth, shall be taken to mean any association, whatever 
its particular title, which represents, collectively, employers in the various trades that 
have to do with the erection and construction of buildings, provided the said association 
be duly and properly incorporated. In the absence of such exchange or association in 
any of the cities aforesaid, then the special building trades, it found legally organized 
as associations, shall be asked to unite in sending the seven deleg: ates above referred to. 
In event of the failure in any city to secure the combined action of special trade organi- 
zation, then the leading association representing a special trade, when occupying the 
position of master builders, may send the delegates referred to. 

5. Resolved, That a tax of fifteen ($15) dollars shall be paid by each association 
gaining representation at the said first convention, in order to defray the expenses of the 
preliminary conference and such expenses as may ’be incident to the first convention, 

6. Resolved, That authority for the calling of the said first convention shall be and 
hereby is vested in a committee of five (one of whom shall be the chairman of this con- 
ference, and the others appointed by him), with full powers. hat they be and hereby 
are authorized to receive the tax above referred to, and to expend such sums as may be 
necessary to meet expenses. ‘lhat they be and hereby are directed to prepare a form of 
constitution suitable for the government of the proposed National Association, to be laid 
before the said first convention for action. 

A true copy. 

Attest : W.H. Saywarp, 
Chairman of Conference. 
L. H. rato bale 
E. E. Scrimner, Secretaries. 


The committee for first convention, appointed under the above resolu- 
tions, will be: Messrs. Geo. C. Prussing, of Chicago; J. Milton Blair, of 
Cincinnati; John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia; Thos. J. King, of Wash- 
ington; W. H. Sayward, of Boston. 

The committee has been organized by the choice of Messrs. Geo. C. 
Prussing as president, J. Milton Blair as vice-president, and W. II. Sayward 
as secretary and treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. John, the committee proceeded to organize. F. C. 
Schoenthaler was elected secretary, and E. T. Singer, treasurer. 

Messrs. Moulton, Cushing and John were appointed a Sub-Committee 
on Railroads and Hotels. 

Messrs. Courtney, Frost and Gindele a Sub-Committee on Entertain- 
ment. 

Messrs. Grace, Ketcham and Sullivan were appointed a Sub-Committee 
on Finance. 

The committee will meet weekly at the same place. Next meeting 
February 2 at two o’clock, 


Kansas State Association. 
C« first annual meeting of the Kansas 


State Association of Architects was 
called to order in the club room of 
the Copeland Hotel, Topeka, on the 18th 
instant, at 10 
o’clock A.M., 
the president, 
J. G. Haskell, 
of Topeka, in 
the chair. 
The roll 
was called by 
Secretary H. 
M. Hadley, 
and the fol- 






TT Ay ar. lowing mem- 
a ei bers were 

ws es _ found to be in 

att attendance: J. 

as ae G. Haskell, L. 


J easy Tonia 
M. Wood, C. B. Hopkins, J. C. Holland, H. M. Hadley, F. W. Cooper, 
of Topeka; E. T. Carr and Frank J. Grodavent, of Leavenworth; E. 
Dumont, of Wichita; S. A. Cook, of Winfield ; A. B. Howatt, of Hutchin- 
son; and George P. Washburn, of Ottawa. 

The reading of the minutes was followed by the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, which were approved. 

The word « State’ was, on motion, stricken out of the name of the 
organization, which will be hereafter known as the ‘* Kansas Association 
of Architects,’ and a seal was ordered for immediate use. Blank certifi- 
cates of membership were ordered printed. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Dumont, Wood, Grodavent, 
Howatt and Washburn, was appointed by the chair, to prepare a code of 
competition and report the same at the next meeting. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Wood, Holland, Dumont, 
Cook and Washburn was appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Messrs. Hopkins, Howatt and Grodavent were appointed a committee 
of three to report a plan for an increased number of meetings, and to fix 
the place of holding the next regular meeting. The session adjourned. 

At 8 o’clock p.m. the association reassembled. 

Frank Weston, of Dodge City, was elected to membership, and Messrs. 
Proudfoot and Bird, of Wichita, were declared to be chaiter membeis of 
the association. 

A. B. Howatt, E. T. Carr, and George P. Washburn were appointed a 
committee to define terms of construction and measurement. 

Messrs. Wood, Cooper and Holland were delegated to prepare a uni- 
form system of contracts and specifications. The session adjourned. 

The convention reassembled at 9 A.M., President Haskell in the chair. 

A motion was adopted allowing members of other state associations to 
become members of this body under certain conditions. 

Messrs. Gould, Hayward and Gile, of Wichita, were proposed for 
membership by Mr. Cook, and were eventually so elected. 

An amendment to the Constitution was adopted, exempting new 
members from the payment of the first annual dues, upon payment of the 
initiation fee. 

The Committee on Schedule of Prices made the following report : 

That two and one-half per cent for plans, specifications and details be 
the established rate for store buildings and four per cent for full professional 
services, instead of three and one-half per cent as now set forth in schedule. 
Adopted. 

C. B. Hopkins, chairman of the Committee on Time and Place of 
Meeting, reported in favor of triennial meetings of the association 
commencing with January and succeeded by May and September. 

Mr. Dumont proposed the name of Mr. Howard, of Wichita, for 
admission to the association and upon favorable report from the executive 
committee he was duly elected. 

Mr. Wood, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, moved that the 
bill adopted by the Western Association, of Chicago, regulating the 
practice of architects, be adopted by this association and a committee of 
five appointed to urge its passage in the present legislature. Adopted, and 
I.. M. Wood, J. C. Holland, F. J. Grodavent, George P. Washburn and 
H. M. Hadley appointed as committee to look after the same. 

The Committee on Nominations then submitted the following names 
for permanent officers of the association for the ensuing year: 

President, E. T. Carr, Leavenworth; vice-president, S. A. Cook, 
Winfield; secretary, J. C. Holland, Topeka; treasurer, L. M. Wood, 
Topeka; trustees, E. Dumont, Wichita; George P. Washburn, Ottawa; 
A. B. Howatt, Hutchinson. 

A committee of three was appointed consisting of Messrs. Wood, 
Holland and Cooper, to prepare a formula governing competitions on 
public buildings, and to order the same printed and mailed to the proper 
officers of the different counties throughout the state. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Gordon, of the Copeland Hotel. for 
the use of the club room, which is especially provided and adapted in every 
respect for meetings of this kind ; also for the kind and courteous disposi- 
tion shown the members of the convention while in session. 

The convention adjourned to meet on the third Tuesday in May at 
Wichita. 


DexTER BROTHERS’ English shingle stains are made of the very 
best English ground colors, and contain no benzine, water or creo- 
sote. They have been thoroughly tested by some of the best architects 
in the country during the past three or four years, with highly satisfactory 
results. 
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To Draughtsmen. : Orr & Lockett, 


LETTER just received is one of a large number of the same char- A 
184 & 186 Clark St., Chicago. 


acter, and should be of interest to. draughtsmen. It says: “I will 


take it as a special favor if you will, at once, put me in communication | ° b) 
with an efficient man, one competent to take charge“@f my office when U ARD \ A : 


Iam absent. I want a first-class designer, and thoroughly conversant with OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





detail. ‘To such aman I will pay from $1,500 to $1,600 a year. Must be Re eee : 
temperate and reliable.” SOLE CHICAGO AGENTS FOR 

Calls for draughtsmen, “ first-class men to take charge of office” have | Geer’s Spring Hinge, 
been received from architects in St. Paul, Cincinnati, Omaha, St. Louis, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


Kanses City, St. Joseph, Mo.; Birmingham, Ala.; Evansville, Ind., and Dudley Shutter -Worker, 
AND SEVERAL OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


several other cities.. Letters from first-class men who are willing to go to 
these cities will receive immediate attention, and the writers placed in | Large Stock. Low Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


communication with architects. O R R & L O C K E i we 
THE KELLY. “STANDARD ’ LOCKS 


SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
WITH NICKEL-PLATED STEEL KEYS. 


The Only Sanitary Closet. A line of Superior Mortise Tumbler Locks, suit- 
Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. able for all purposes, of great security, particularly 
Frost Proof, adapted to the inside furnishing of Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, ete. 








Adapted to any Pressure. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 


It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 


The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 9” 
The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. TH E YA LE & TOW N E M FE (5 CO. 


The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. STAMFORD, CONN. 


Send for Catalogue. 








CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. Boston: 224 Franklin Street. 
New York: 62 Reade Street. PHILADELPHIA: 15 N. Sixth Street 


: : DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
While the seat is occupied, I¢ eT allcodas 


the water passes up to the 
tank, compressing the air to MFG. OO. 
the full pressure of water. NEW YORK, - - 67 Green Street. ; 


When vacated the compressed 
air drives the water down to BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. 


the closet, in the same pipe, CHICAGO, 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 
with terrific force, thoroughly 
cleansing everything to the 
main sewer. It does away 


with Ball-Cocks, C ranks, 
Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and W M. E. HINCH ] IFF & CO. 
a lot of foolish and unsightly 


complications. The valve is 


simply two Rubber Balls. SUCCESSORS TO 








HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Indiana Pressed Brick. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 


75 Jackson street, Chicago. No. I 59 LA SALLE STREET, 





Room 10. CHICAGO. 


DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED. 


FIRST-CLASS designer wanted at once. 

Must be well recommended. <A permanent 

position for the right man, Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Address—CHAS. WHEELOCK & SON, Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 


Box 696. BIRMINGHAM, ALA ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 














